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Floughton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 
[Ready Saturday, 75th. 


THE DIARY AND LETTERS 
of his Excellency Thomas Hutchinson, Esq., 
B. A. (Harvard), LL.D (Oxon), Captain- 
General and Governor.in-Chief of bis iate 
Majesty’s Province of Massachusetts Bay, 
in North America. With an account of bis 
administration when he was member and 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
aod his government of the Colony during 
the difficult period that preceded the War 
of Independence. Compiled from the orizi- 
nal documents still remaining in the posses 
sion of his descendants. By Peter Orlando 
Hutchinson, one of his grandsons. 1 vol., 
8vo, $5.00. 
This is a work of peculiar interest to all students of 
American history for the years before and during the 
Revolution. It contains much new mutter, and sheds 


no little ight on the condition and temper of the coun 
try at that time. 


‘ " . _ . . 

BALZAC. By Edgar EF. Saltus. 7 

vol., 12mo; uniform, in general style, with 
Genung’s ‘In Memoriam.’ $1 25. 

A careful and judicious study of Balzac, and of his 

contributions to literature. Itis not biographical, but 

is devoted to the characteristics of Balzac as a writer, 


and tothe elements of his power and influence in the 
French world of letters. 


DARWINISM, and other Essays. 
By Jobn Fiske, author of ‘Cosmic Philoso- 
phy,’ ‘Myths and Myth-Makers,’ ete. 1 vol., 

2mo, $2.00. 

CONTENTS: Darwinism Verified ; Mr. Mivart 
on Darwinism; Dr. 8ateman on Darwinism; Dr. 
Bicbner on Darwinism; A Crumb for the ** Mo- 
dern Sy™posium ’; Chauncey Wright: What is 
Inspiratiou ? Dr. Hammond and the Table-Tip 
pers: Mr. Buckle’s Fallacies ; Postscript on Mr. 
Buckle; The Races of the Danube; A Librarian’s 
Work. 

A limited edition of a book published a few 
years since in London, 


“If ever there was a spirit thoroughly invigorated by 
the ‘ joy of right understanding,’ it is that of the author 
of these pieces. Eventhe reader catches some thing of 
his intellectual buoyancy, and is thus carried almost 
lightly through discussions which would be vhard and 
dry in the hands of a less animated writer.” - Atlanti 
Monthly. 


COOPER'S SEA TALES. The Pi- 
lot ; The Water-Witch ;: The Red Rover: 
Wing and Wing; The Two Admirals. A 
new and attractive edition of these famous 
Sea Stories, in uniform style with the edi- 
tion of the ‘‘ Leather-Stocking Tales” re 
cently published, The set, , $5.00; 
half caif, $12. 


5 volumes 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
11 East 17th Street, New York 


A YEAR ABROAD! 


Educational trip to Europe for Boys 
address 


Boston. 


For circulars 
F. L. BLISS, 
Jackson, Mich. 
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PRICE 


10 CENTS. 


Mathematical Series. 


Tables, 


ma oft rls 


Seaver a George A. Walt 


In this collection of Tables the aim has been to secure a satisfactory degree of excellence in 
1. Clearness of print, 
2, Convenience of arrangement, 
3. Provision of all needed side-belps ina clear and simple form—while po pains have 


been spared to secure undoubted correctness 


160 pages, sewed, full flexible, 


and bound in cloth 


PRICH ,60 CENTS ) 
J. H. BUTLER, 925 Chestnut st, PI 
WM. WARE & CO., Boston, Mass 


SPRECHEN SIE DEUTSCH! 
own home you ean by Dr. RICH. S. 
ROSENTHAL'S 


MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 
Learn to speak fluently either 


Spanish, 


At your 


French, or German 
IN TEN WEEKS, 
FOR THE NOMINAL PRICE OF $5.00, 

The celebrated autbor, Dr. Rosenthal, of Ber 
lin, is now with us, and will correct all your ex 
ercises and explain all difficulties free of charge, 
so that in fact you study under one of the lead 
ing linguists of the world. 





AN ADVANTAGE OFFERED BY NO OTHER SYSTEM 
Sample Lessons in Spanish, French, or German cts 

The Transcript, Boston, says Tn one word, the Veis 
terschaft System does for th juirement of Freneh 
and German what Phonography has me forthe a 
quirement of short-! .” 

Says the Nution New x This is. wit it ubt 
the best systen er arninge to speak af 
eign tongue ina s! 

Send $5.00 for full s ri ee of hav 
ing your exercises « rected nsw 
Advance orders for the St! tis 

ESTES & LAURIAT, Pubs . 


a y ) . “ 
(. P. Putnam's Sons. 
HAVE NOW READY 
Il. THE ELEWENTS OF POLIT 


ical Economy 


\ } 


Laveleye, 


Translated by Alfred W.’Poilard, with an in 
troduction by F. W. Tauss f Harvard 
Colleg 120, cloth, $1.3 

ry Ip T) 7 } 7 4 rar 

id PR LECTION TO YOUNG 
Industries, as Applied in the United States. 
A Study in Economie History. By F. W. 
Taussig. 12mo, cloth. 73 cents. ‘ Ques 


tions of the Day “ No. XL 
Full Lists of the series ‘‘Questions of the 
Day “and other Economic Publications sent on 
application 


F. W. CHRISTERN, | 


37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 








Publishers, auchnite’s Rritish Authors, Teubner's 
Greek and Tat in Classics. ( atal ogue of stock mailed on 
jeinand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 


books received from Paris and Leip: Zig €8 8000 as issued. 


“MT7ALOGU# NO I7, BEING DDS 

and Ends from the Literary. Juna shop of A.S. 

CLARK, 34 Park Row, ready in a few days ,and mailed 
to any address, aie 


GAS FINTURES, 











NEWEST AND CHOICEST DESIGNS, 
tat ane 2 ro 
‘ d ‘ d ° sé 
}. Y A t rely ew asaor t 
d 4 AS 
f est pr t aof 
Paris. Vt a. Reriin, an her 
Vf 7? ‘ pean &, selex i y 
aw cI 
ar now 
4 ote of a 
ve a wr 
‘tt p with spx al rega to the « 
s toa sy™ fw 
sext ‘ 

Also art sof na ntal Metal Work, both antique 
at T 1 areat ariety and egance of workman 
MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 

S36 and S38 1 vwiway and 15th Street, N.Y 
‘ 9 
YHN SAUL S 
ah Ja 4A 
( of New. Rare, and Beautiful Planta for 
1 ady in February with a colored plate 
eally good and beautiful plants, as well 
as all the novelties of merit 
The rich tion of fine Foliage and other Green- 
house and Hothouse Plants are well grown, and at low 
prices 
Free to a my customers; to others, 10 cents; ora 


plat pY eratia Catalogues of Seeds Roses Or hicds, 
t HN SAUL, Washington, D.« 

/ Pr. TURN ain & te 
- * 


SO THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, F. ¢ 


"9 


uy | Bonds and Stocks at all American, British, 
and Dutch Exchanges 
Act as Agents for Kailway and other Corporations in 
payment of Coupons and Dividends; also as Transfer 
Dividends collected and remitted. Negotl 
Vv, State, City, and other sound Loana. 
DIRECT CORRFSPONDENCE SOLICITED, 
Members ! NEW YorK Stock FP XCHANGE, 
. ( PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE, 

James Writrry. Harry. Logan. H. CRvGER OAKLEY. 
Maysarp ©. Fyre. Henry H. Dopor, Washington, D. C. 
Ws. R. TRAVERS, Specito! Partner. 

> . : , my , 
DIRINCE & WHITELY, 
No. #44 Broadway, New York 
§ 180 Fifth Ave., New York. 
39 Fifteenth St., Washington, D.C. 
Buy and sell onc commission alle lasse 8 0f Kallroad se 
curities, also Grain and Provisions. Private telegraph 


wires to ’hiladeiphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, Washing 
ton, Bridgeport, New Haven, Boston, and shosnecmannaceeal 


Broun “BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL STRERT, 
Issuk COMMERCIAL axpd TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 
TuIs COUNTRY AND ABROAD, 


Branch Offices, 
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~The N ation. 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


Pe We Ra onic tnnkees 60b0scecaccecscascaceccadctecss.cos 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK'S NEWS. 


EpItorisL ARTICLES 
The Commercial and Financial Situation 
The Granger Law of Tenness« ° 
Divorce Frauds 
The Irish Trouble ina New Shape 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
An Archmologist in Tunis 
The Debate on Sudan.. 220 

CORRESPONDENCE : 

The Prospect of a Premium on Gold 

Mormon Life 

Charles Reade Once More 

The President and the Southern Ke publicans 
The Law of the Goel a 
Chinese Immigration Again 

The Postal Note 

Bishop Warren's Prayer-Gauge 





NoTEs.. 
REVIEWS : 
i and and its Rent. 
The Riverside Shakspe re 
” Recent Law Rooks. 
A Memorial of George Bri adburn.. 
A Book of New | ngls and Legends and Fo!lk-Lore 
Mumu, and the Diary ofa ape riluous Man 
Samuel Davis 





Books OF THE WEEK 


TERMS OF SUBSCRITPION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United Statea or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a aub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NATION. 

When a change of adress is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 


Scale of 
Agate 
lines. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
| No devtation.} 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line — 
each insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents. 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; ‘ith —— 
choice of page, $27. _ 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with — 

hotce af position, $80, —_—- 

Double rates for top of column or other pre- — 
Serred position, when specified ; where positions — 
are not specified, advertisements are classified as — 
far as possible and arranged in order of size, /— —— 15 
the largest at the top. 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not|— — 
comprised tn THE NATION fonts, and all other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leoves not on out- 
side of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; $750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent.; 
$1,250, 25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount ts 
one-third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable tn every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 

THE NATION {s sent free to those who advertise in tt, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week ts 8,000 
ooptes. The Subscription List is always open to tnspec- 
sion. 


50 cents each. 








Domestic. 
YES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 


Marine, and Opera Glasses, Telescopes Micro- 
acop pes, Acoustic Cune for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 
WAL DSTEIN, Coen, 41 U nion Square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840, 
ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
Artistic Furniture-makers 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Decoration. 
ESSRS. COTTIER .& CO., High-class 


Interior Decoration, 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
Artists in Stained Glass, 


ork. 

















OOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 

Open Fire-Places for Wood or Coal, Tiles, etc. 

R, STEWART & Co,. 75 W. _ Twenty- third St, _N, Ve 
4/7 J. McPHERSON, 


Painter, Decorator, 
+ Designer, and Stained- Glass 


Manufac turer, 
440 Tremont Street, Boston. 


For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, Im- 
ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


ete 


F 


Professional. 
b gtd F. RANDOLPH. New Jerses 


Law Offices, Jersey City, J.,&120 Broadway, N.Y. 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers in 
MS rior Decoration and al! Art ‘work, 144 Fifth 
Ave., 


7 McPHERSON, Interior Art Designer, 
+ 440 Tremont Street. Boston. 


Schools. 


Alphahetized, first, by States; 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
ILACK HALL SCHOOL.—A family ana 
Preparatory Schoo! for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 


given. CHARL¥*s G. BARTLETT, Principal. 

] ISS ISABELLA WHITE'S School for 
4 Young Ladies. Recommended by Pres. Seelye 
as preparatory to Smith College. 


second, by Towns. 


CoxNecticut, Stamford 


INDIAN i. Terre Haute. 
IOSE POLYTECHNI( 
A School of Engineering. 
CHARLEs O. 


INSTITUTE. 
THOMPSON, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto 


OSTON U NIVERSITY Law 


Ep™unpD H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


School. 


Address the Dean. 


C 


No. 68 Chestnut Street. 
Zutor for far- 


Send for circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
HARLES W. STONE, 


vard. Home pupils received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
NSTI7 UTE of TECHNOLOGY. Courses 
in Civil, Mechanfeal, and Mining Fngineering, Che 
mistry, Arc hitecture ete. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
FRANCIS A, WALKER. Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 

TSS Ft TNAM opened the élg rhi teenth 
P year of her English and Classical F amily ae 
Day School for Young Ladies, Thursday, September * 
1883, at No. 68 Marlborough Street. 

Terms for boarding pupils, $500 per annum. Special 

attention given to little girls. Circulars sent on appli 
cation to Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
PREPARATION FOR THE MASS. IN 
stitute of Technology.—Candidates for the Insti 
tute are often surprised at being rejected or condition 
ed in spite of having worked hard enouch and long 
enough for admission, simply from not having worked 
in the right way. This happens especially withcandi 
dates from a distance. 
Preparation for the Institute 
cy-Hall School, the oldest and 


is a specialty at Chaun- 
largest private school in 


Beston. The nearness of Chauncy Hall to the Insti 
tute (but two minutes’ waik) affords unequalled oppor- 
tunity for consulting the professors there, and shaping 


the preparation of candidates in accordance with their 
future line of work. 

For several years Chauncy Hall has presented more 
candidates than any other school in the country. For 
their success, reference is made to the Chairman and 
Secretary of the Institute Faculty 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 18 Boylston Pl. : 
WEPARATION FUR THE INSTI 
tute of Technology. Private School. 
ALBERT HALE. 


/ 


MASSACHUSETTS, Braintree. 
WE THAYER ACADEMY. — College 
te meg pee and general course in English Stud 
ies and Modern Languages. J. B. SEWALL, Head Master. 


MASS CHUSETTS, Cambridge 
M*2£ JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY and 


Family School, to fit boys for College. Circu 
lars. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. ? P 
\7* R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL for 
F Boys. —Next (seventeenth) school year begins 
September 1%. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 


DAMS ACADEM Y.—Second term begins 
Y 4 January 10, 1884. A few vacant rooms. Ad- 
dress Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 


“RE YLOCK INSTITUTE.—A Prepara- 
ZT tory School for Boys. Terms, $450. Catalogues 
on application. GEORGE F, MILLs, Principal. 











MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day ‘ec meet for Girls and Young 
Address the Principa 
HELEN M RGIL L, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coll., Boston Univ., 
Newnham Coll., Cambridge, England 


] ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
l A thorough Classical and Scientific School. 
Graduates admitted to University upon diploma. Loca- 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthful. 
For catalogue address Lieut. H. A. SCHROEDER, Fourth 
Artillery, U. S. Army, Adjutant. 

NEw JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
ti MISSES ANABLE’S English and 

French Boarding and Day School for YY oung La- 
dics. One hour from New York, and an hour and a half 
from Philade ye ou the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The school will open September 12. 
New York, Nanuet, Rockland Co. 

= NTRY HOME,—A_ small family 
care 


without children, offer a good home and best of 
children if desired. 


[ 


Women. 


and 


MICHIGAN, Ore hi sd L ake 








for two orthree children, or invalids. Tuition for 
Terms moderate Highest refer- 


ences. Address box 32, Nanuet, N. Y. 
NEW YORK, Salem. 
‘7. PAUL'S HALL.—A happy Home 


~ School for 14 boys under 14. Fourinstructors. 


NEw York, Suspension Bridge. 
iba VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 
the Universities, ete. Terms, $350 per annum. 


A.M., President. 


WILFRED H. MUNRO, A 
Young 


NEw YORK, Utica 
J Ladies. The next school year begins Wednesday, 


RS. PIAT T ‘S SCHOOL de 
Sept. 19, 1883. Applications should be made early. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 

ISS ANABLE’S English and French 

Boarding and Day Se hool - Young Ladies. 
The thirty-fifth year begins Sept. 10, 1883, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue 
Chestnut Hill, 
RS. WALTER D. COMEGYS and Miss 
p Bell's French and English Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen, Sept. 21. 


GERMANY, Hannov er, 52 Grosse Barltinge. 
ISS HILKEN’S Boarding-Se hool ie 
Young Ladies. Address H. G. HILKEN Box 723, 
Baitimore, Md. 


IROCK WAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Times Building, Chicago, will supply supe rinten. 

dents, grace teachers, - ‘Clalists with positions in Cen- 
tral, West« rm, an 1 Southern States for ensuing year. 


Hotels. 
The Great Winter Resort of the 
HYGEIA HOTEL, 


Old Point Comfort, Va., 100 yards from Fort Monroe; 
open all the year; recommodates 1,000 guests. Lovely en 
vironment; delightful climate, excellent Cuisine, 
fortable beds, notable characteristics. Only Hea'th 
and Pleasure Resort in America possessing Turkish, 
Russian, Roman, Electric, Vapor, Medicated, Hot Sea 
ome { Fresh Water Baths (rece ntly instituted at a cost of 
“). Terms reasonab — Send for descriptive 
2 umphle 3 . PHOEBUS, Proprietor. 


GOLD 7 


Se uth. 





MEDAL, PARTS, 1878. 


BAKER'S 
Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted ABSOLUTELY PURE Cocos, 
from which the excess of Oil has been 
removed. It has three the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot, or Sugar, and is therefore 
far more economical. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in 

valids as well as for persons in health. 


times 


Sold by Grocers ever ywhere. 
BAKER & CO., 
Dorchester Mass. _ 
SHORT K TO LONDON, 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
MAILS LINE. 


The steamers of this Company will sail every Wednes- 
day and Saturday from Bremen Pier, foot of Third 
Street, Hoboken. 

RATES OF P ae aa, L anaes, HAVRF, AND 





OUTE 


I. Cabin, $80 and §100; II. Cabin, $60 ; Steerage, at low- 


est rates. 


OELRICHS & CO., AGENTs, 


_ - 2 Rowling Green. — 
RARE OLD BOOKS 
AT LONDON PRICES. Catalogue on aupaiation. 
EVAN’S LONDON BOOKSTALL, 


242 Wyckoff Street, Brooklyn, N Y. 
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The Nation. 





The Nation. 


Established in 1865, was a pioneer in the Unted States asa weekly 


re rary and litical eriti t ; hiohe rider netted f 
of literary ana political criticism of the highest orJer, conducted fre {1 


trol of party, school, or sort, and has long been a r 


New York 


Evening Post, it has increased its facilities in every department, enlarged its size 


interest of any 


Since its co isolidation with the 


yithority at home and abroad. 


to twenty-four pages, and added many able writers to its 


previous list 
torial management has been unchanged from the first, and its projectors 


tend 


best thought of the country and time. 


that the ation shall become more than ever before the 


Its Departments are 
The Week. 


mestic and foreign, together with a summary of the week’s news 11 


Brief comments on the most important current events, do 


of brief paragraphs. 


Editorial and Miscellaneous Articles. Careful and moderate discussion of 
leading political and social questions. 

Spectal Correspondence. From all quarters of the globe, by intelligent 
trustworthy observers. 

Occasional Correspondence. Letters to the editor on every subject ge 


to the scope of the paper. 


7 Bora : ' 
Notes. literary, scientific, music: 


Short paragraphs, chiefly on 


matic topics. 


Reviews of Books. By able writers and scholars (mainly specialists) of 
hemispheres. 
Fine Arts. Competent criticism of art exhibitions and works ¢ t 


drama, etc. 
The form and style of the paper are chosen with a view to the most 
for binding, and a set of 


suitable shape the Nation preserve 


indexed makes one of the most complete and readable records ot 
events of importance in the political and literary world available. Two v 
are completed annually. The index and title-page accompany t st iss 


each volume. 


Terms, 83 per annum, post-paid. Specimen copies sent 
PnP} t ! 


Publication Office, 210 Broadway, New York. 


Wadsworth, Howland & ( 


IMPORTERS AND DEA 2 IN 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


Binder for the Nation 


(RUSSELL’S PATENT), 

















And Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of 
every deser 
84 WASHINGTON STR BOSTON 
SP Catalogues free on ap; ation 
fr coer | 1 ntarceey loa 
Unmounted Photographs 
OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART 
Embracing reproductions of famous origina! ting 
sculpture architect re. ¢ Prics abinet siz $i 
perdozen. Send 6cent stamp for new catalog 
subjects. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 
hat ta Publisbers, 338 Washingtor Street, Boston, Mass. 
To receive the current numbers in a convenient Please mention the Nation 
form, Substantially made, bound in cloth, witb ee ae) eee » devote ov small, bal e:- 
The Nation stamped on in gold. Holds one 4 vevially where tt me se oe nS 
> — ‘ 7" and the wh ve course ysical deve opn ent | : 
Volume. Papers easily and neatly adjusted. Si ness and in health, | ia tem: See oinel 
may prove invaluable is Professor J. B 





Sent, post-paid, on receipt of #1. 
Address Publisher of the Nation, Box 7%, 
New York. 


Fonssagrives's ther's Kemster,’ consisting of a series 
of tables scientifically arranged for brief and convenient 
entries. A separate volume for boys and for girls. Price, 
post-paid, 75 cents per volume, or §1 25 for two volumes 

Address Publisher of the Nation. 
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CONSUMPTION. 


s Of cases of the worst kind, and of long 
ng. have been cured. Indeed, so strong is my 
sith in its effica that IT will send TWO BOTTLES 
FREY, together with a VALUABLE TREATISE on this 
sease, toany sufferer, Give Express and P.O. address. 
Dk. T. A. SLOCUM, 181i Peari Street, New York. 


ta a ORATIVE GARDENING 
stamp for Welster'’s Fine 
{ Choice 


lv for the above disease 


aan 
isan 





~— Send 2¢. 


Illustrated Catalogue 
Flower Seeds and Plants sulted tothe new 
WM. WESTER, 
212 North Avenue, Kochester, N. Y, 


sly ie Aduress 





D. APPLETO! 


Cea sell & Company’ 
NEW PUBLIC 

The Adventvres and Discovr- 

Ses of Captain Lohn Snuth. 


Piefident of Virginia and Admiral of New 
Newly ordered by lIohn Ashton (author of 
Eighteenth Century, Social Life 
inthe Reign of Queen Anne, Ec). With Lllvftrations 
taken by him from Original Sovrees. Printed and 
Pvblifhed by Caffell3® Company,Limited. 1 vol.,1 
Price $1.25. 

“ His Life was one peculiarly adventurous, bordering 
almoft on the romantic, and his adventures were rela 
ted by himfelf, and others, with a terfe and rugged 
brevity that is very charming.” 


Light in Lands of Darkness. 


A Kecord of Mission Work in Greentand, Egypt, Syria, 
Persia, Labrador, South America, Armenia, etc., ¢te. 
By Kopert Yoosa, author of “Modern Missions.” 
With an Introduction by the Right Hon the Earl of 
Ghaftestury, K.G. Illustrated. Crown S&vo, cleth 
excra, $2 00. 


ATIONS. 


Sometime 
England 
Chap Books of the 


2mo, 


330 pages, laid paper, unique binding 


This volume may be considered as a second series of 
Modern Missions It has been issued in response to the 
reneral demand for a completion of the history of ail 
’rotestant Missions throughout the world, Such a his- 
tory isnow completed within the pages of these two 
volumes, 

“a book of singular value.”—The Baptist. 


“ We most hex “7 recommend this full, but rot dry, 
summary to all.’ he Freeman 


“ We know of no bira’s eye view of Missions so clear, 
condensed, comprehensive. and as well informed as may 
be obtained In this book.”— Christian Leader 


Vignettes from Invisible Lift 

By Joun Bapcock, F.R.4.S. 
tions specially executed for the work. 
ink and gold dies. Price, $1 25. 


With numerous illusira- 
1 vol, 12mo, 


*,* A fascinating introduction to those Microscopic 
studies which are attracting ever widening circies of 
amateurs. In* Vignettes from Invisibie Life,’ the reader 
is brought into familiarity witn such strange and beau 
tiful organizations as nove but the microscopist dreams 
of. 

“The clearness of Mr. Badcock’s style renders his 
elucidations of the most occult problems of microscopic 
science pleasant and casy reading.”’—Saturday Review. 


India. The Land and the 
People. 


By Sir James Catrp, K.C.B., F.R.S., ete., the English 
member of the Indian Famine Commission. 1 vol. 
8vo, with map of India. Extracloth. Price, $1 50. 
“In the course of the inquiry respecting Indian Fam 

ine, which was instituteu in 1878-9, Str James Caird 

visited all the provinces of the Indian Empire, and had 
unusual opportunities of studying the condition of the 
people, and how that is affected by the actions of the 

Government and the operations of its laws.” 

“ The book is pleasingly written. and supplies valua- 
ble information as to actual condition and available re- 
sources of India.”—N. Y. lierald. 

“Well timed and well considered. It is clearly writ- 
ten, lively in its style, and brimtul of infurmatien.”’— 
Neu castle Chronicle. 
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Comprising the practice and theory of the several 
metbods pursued in their manufacture, and of their 
treatment in the rolling mills, the forge, and tt e foun- 
dry. By W. H. GREENWooD, F.C.S., Assoc. M.LC.E. A 
new volume in Cassell’s Manuals of Technology. Ed- 
ited by Prof. Ayrton, F.R.S., and Richard Wormell 
D.Se., M.A., with 97 diagrams from original Working 
Drawings l1vol.,1l2mo. Price, $2.00, 


“Itisathorough and exhaustive treatise, beginning 
with the ore, and bringing it up step bys ep in all the 
different oirections and through all the different pro- 
cesses along which and ® means of which the pure 
metal is prepared tor the different purposes of the spe- 
cial manufacturer, . The style is clear, correct, 
luminous, and the il’ ustrations are what illustrations 
we net always —real helps to the understanding of the 
subject matter.”— NV. Y. Herakd. 


Spinning Woollen 
lVorsted. 


Being 9 practical treatise for the use of all persons en- 
gaged in these trades. By WALTER S. Bricut McLAREN, 
M. A., Woollen Spinner. With 69 diagrams. 1 vol., 
1Zmo. Price, $2 v0. 
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), 


To be completed ip six volumes. 


‘‘A comparison of this instalment of the revised edition witb its equivalent in the former edi- 
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Practical Side. By Alfred Sidgwick, B.A., 
Vol. XLVII., International Scientific Series, 
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ing, and is written as much as possible from the unpro- 
fessional point of view. 
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12mo, 
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Amenities of Home ; Household Hints ; 
Home Amusements; The Home 


Appletons’ 
Home ; 
Home Grounds ; 
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Needle; Home Occupations ; The Home Library; Health 
at Home. 12mo, cloth. Uluminated cover. 6. cents 
each, 
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thers of the Third Century"; “The P ost-Nicene Greek 
Fathers.” 18mo, cloth, 60 cents each. 
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run into needless asperity, but without detracting from its sinewy vigor ; 
rounding off or smoothing down ruggednesses or infelicities, 
them to conform more exactly to pewly-discovered evidence—in fine, practically producing a new 
work, while preserving the substantial integrity of the old one.”—Harper’s Magazine. 
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12mo, cloth, 360 pages. 
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Selected and arranged by 
Price, $1.50. 


By means of a systematic selection of passages from the various writings of Charles Darwin, 
the reader of this volume is enabled to grasp readily the scope of Darwin’s argument as to the 


Parchment Series. Antique, gilt top. Price, 


The chief feature of this reprint is the notes, which are full of curious research, and copiously 
illustrate Goldsmith’s masterpiece from contemporary literature. . . 
has presented us with the ideal edition of the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’—not teo large, yet ample in its 
form: carefully supplied with the needful notes 


“Mr. Austin Dobson 


adorned with a little, sprightly preface, etc., 


By Nathaniel H. Egle- 
16mo, cloth. 


Illustrated. 12mo, cloth. Price, 


No writer treats scientific subjects with so much ease and charm of style as Mr. Grant Allen. 
His sketches in the magazines bave well been called fascinating ; 
collection of various papers, will fully sustain his reputation as an eminently entertaming 
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and sug- 
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which shall thoroughly represent English comedy lite- 
ratuce. And ina great measure he has succeeded in his 
aim.”’—Sr, James's Gazette. 
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Tue decisive vote taken by the Ways and 
Means Committee on Thursday to report the 
Morrison Tariff Bill to the House,seems to im 
ply thatthere is to be no more fooling, and 
that the Democrats intend to pass it and send it 
to the Senate at all hazards. If they do so 
they will have made clear one of the issues 
upon which the Presidential campaign {fs 
to be fought. After electing Mr. Carlisle 
Speaker on this issue, it would have been fatal 
to suppress the billin committee. The people 
would have taken the party at their own esti 
mate of themselves, and would 
it the polls: 
fessed that you do not know what you want, 
we are sure that we do not want you.” 
kind of a bill was as 


have said 
‘Inasmuch as you have con 


Some 
necessary to them 
Republicans in the last 
It did not make any great differ 
ence what reduction of duties was proposed, 
but it was indispensable that the 


is it was to the 


(Congress, 


promise 
made should be performed in 
The bill as it comes from the Committee is 
pot at all startling. It proposes nothing more 
revolutionary than the Morrill tariff of 1861. 


some Way. 


The correspondence about the Lasker resolu 
ion has been sent to Congress, and contains 

thing of importance which was not already 
known except Mr. Frelinghuysen’s acknow 
ledgment of the return of the 
This is simply a dignified repudiation of 
e idea that the resolution was meant to be 


resolution. 


th 
inything but a courteous expression of sym- 
pathy, and an intimation that he did not see how 
the presentation of it to the Reichstag could be 
taken as an endorsement by Prince Bismarck 
Lasker, but 
that the Prince’s feelings on this point are 
his own affair. This is really all there is to 
be said about the matter on our side, and it 
ought to be allowed to drop here. A quarrel 
over a man’s grave, between two governments, 
one insisting on expressing sorrow for him to 
the other, and the other refusing to be 
sympathized with for any such reason, 
would be even more ludicrous and unseem- 
|¥ than a similar quarrel between individuals. 
It is necessary to say this because some peo- 
plethink we ought to resent Prince Bismarck’s 
course by some formal mark of defiance, like 
the resolutions introduced by Mr. Hiscock in 
the House of Representatives, and which, we 
trust, have found their grave in a reference to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. These 
resolutions declare that the Lasker condolence 
was ‘‘arbitrarily intercepted and returned 
by a person now holding the position of Chan 
ellor of the German Empire,” and intimate 
that this ‘‘person” is a ‘‘too powerful subject,” 
‘and that he has detracted from the position 
and prestige of the crown on the one hand, 
and from the rights of the mandatories of the 
people on the other,” and winds up with a 
renewed and somewhat fierce tender of sym- 
pathy about Mr. Lasker’s death. If these 


of the political views of Mr. 


resolutions were passed it would convcrt the 


something not 


Lasker into 
the tights for the 4 
? 


corpse which now and then take place at Lrish 


mourning over 
unlike 


KOSSESSIOL 


tunerals, 


Whether Prince Bismarck is or is not 
powerful subject, Is, OF ¢ irse, a Question tor 
the German Emperor and people to detert 
and whether he ‘arbitrarily intercepted the 
resolution is a question for German lawyers and 
publicists to pass upon. We have nothing to say 
about either. In sending the resolution to the 
German Foreign Office,we acknowledged that 
the Chancellor was the proper medium for its 
transmission to the Reichstag If he has im 
properly withheld it from the Retchstag, it is 
for the Reichstag, and not for us, to call bim 
to account, and the latest news from Germany 
shows that those members of the Reichstag 
who resent his action in the matter are not 


disposed to be silent about it. In their bands 
courtesy as well as Common sense requires us 
to leave it. The German Liberals will cer 
likely to thank the Amer 


ean Congress for undertaking to look after 


tainly not be 


the rights and dignity of the German Parlia 
ment, and the German Emperor certainly w 


not thank us for taking charge of ‘Ul 
sition and prestige of the crown,” or for 
ing to prevent Bismarck from ener 
the Imperial authority 

The abuse of Mr. Sargent by the B 
continues, and is undoubtedly ott \ 
gated if not inspired. Combined and persist 
attacks of this kind ona for ’ er W 


certainly net be ventured cn in Berlin if 


did not receive encouragement from 1) per 
region of the bureaucracy. This of cours 
makes them all the more otfensiv Such a 
mode of getting rid, or attempting to. get 


rid, of an obnoxious minister is somethit 


which our Government may well consider 
as an indication of unfriendliness, and treat 
accordingiy. But it bardly comports with 
our dignity to expose Mr 
definitely, still less to replace him Vv any 


body in case he is recalled. Keeping 


Sargent t 1 


sentative at a foreign court isa sign of 





tual respect and good feeling. If the mutual 
respect and good feeling have disappeared 
diplomatic relations become as inadvisable as 
personal intercourse would be between indi 
viduals after a serious difference 

Mr. Buckner, of Missouri, Chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, overrules 
the legal-tender opinion of the Supreme Court, 
in an interview published on Friday morn 
ing, and declares that not one in ten of the 
constitutional lawyers of the cout 
cept it as a correct interpretation of the Con 
What the constitutional 


think about it, however, wil! have compara 


ttotion 
stitution 


verse the decision: but Mr. Buckner's 


is vastly more important than it was 
before the court decided the case, because it 


is such committees as his,and such members of 
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ernme i.with the lax ste f construc 
ting opted by the Supr ( , 
s 1 t may | sit 1 of vit 
Mporta l “ l I w“ pas Sc 
probably prev I ‘ I back 1 
tlatior but debasement f the currency 
effected bv such causes as the present silver 
comage What the Supreme Court has just 
ecided is that the occasional impairment or 


ns of contracts be 


‘ 


means of laws af 


fecting the currency, is one of the sovereign 
powers incidentally conferred upon Congress 
by the States. As we cannot reverse the de 


cision, the sooner this power is taken away the 


On Saturday last the Cotton Exchange of 
ya UNANIMOUS Vote passed reso 
tions urging the Senators and Representa 


LIVES « f thie State of 7"% yas to oppose the fur 
of silver dollars on the present 


ther coinage 


basis of valuation. This isthe first weighty 
expression of opinion adverse to silver coinage 
that has come from any part of the country 


where the Silver Bill was originally favored. 
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It happens to come from the quarter which 
was supposed to be most stubbornly committed 
toit. The action of the Galveston Exchange 
confirms our view that the silver craze which 
prevailed so widely in the year 1878 has substan 
tially died out except in the silver-producing 
districts, where the Coinage Act is looked upon 
as a means of making a steady market for the 
product of the mines. AlJl indications point to 
the conclusion that the great body of the peo- 
ple in the West and South are now indifferent 
to its fate, and that any decided expression of 
the views of the business community adverse 
to the continuance of the coinage would find 
ny) opposing force, and would probably be 
heeded by Congress. The action of our Cham- 
ber of Commerce was therefore most timely 
and important. If it were generally followed 
by the commercial organizations of the coun- 
try, it would be possible to have the coinage 
suspended before Congress adjourns this sum- 
mer. 


Why should it not be suspended? The evi- 
dence is now conclusive that the limit of the 
demand for silver certificates has been passed 
—the demand for silver coin ceased long 
ago—and tbat the continued operation of the 
act issimply a tax of $24,000,000 per annum 
laid upon the people in order to bring financial 
confusion and disaster upon us at some future 
time. Thesingular part of the Silver Coinage 
Act—that which lifts it into the region of 
unique and conspicuous folly—is its de- 
parture from all the principles of business 
and the practice of nations, by compelling the 
Treasury to coin money not called for by any 
human being or any human want. Science 
stands aghast at such a spectacle, and it is no 
wonder that bi-metallists abroad cry out against 
In their 
view, and tested by the principles they ad- 
vocate, the supporters of our Silver Bill are 


it as a violation of common sense. 


playing fantastic tricks before bigh Heaven, 
the purport and aim of which are beyond 
human ken. 


Mr. Henri Cernuschi, after a long silence, 
has resumed the agitation of international bi 
metallism. The approaching end of the Latin 
Monetary Union (which continues in force, 
however, till the close of next year) furnishes 
the text and occasion for his latest pamphlet. 
With the field of silver thus circumscribed, 
and with the suspension of coinage in the Uni 
ted States,which Mr. Cernuschi and all the Eu- 
ropean bi-metallists desire to see brought about, 
he thinks that a silver crisis would be precipi- 
tated upon England, through her relations 
with India, which would force that stubborn 
country to join in amovement for the ‘‘ double 
standard.” Bi-metailists in the United States 
generally concur with Mr. Cernuschi in this 
view, and desire to discontinue the coinage of 
silver dollars. The reason why they have so 
little influence in Congress is that the support 
ers of the Silver Bill are not bi-metallists at all. 
They do not want a double standard; they do 
not want astandaird that has any gold in it. 
They want a silver standard, or aninferior stan- 
dard of some kind. They have a muddled notion 
that the poor man needs a poor kind of 
money, and silver happens to be the poorest 
kind that they see any chance of getting 
adopted as a permanent currency. Perhaps 
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they will change their plans since the Su- 
preme Court has decided that Congress can 
make money out of paper in time of 
peace in any quantity; but at present they are 
satisfied with silver as the cheapest thing 
available. 


The London Lconomist drops a stone on 
Mr. Cernuschi, telling him that England 
would much prefer that the silver output of 
the world should be sent into the channels of 
trade instead of being locked up, in large 
part, in the United States Treasury, an inert 
and useless mass, doing no good to anybody, 
but on the contrary preparing the way for 
great commercial disturbance in the future, 
when the quantity shall become so great as to 
burst its bounds. Silver is a valuable metal, 
and if the United States exported $24,000,000 
worth per year more than she does export, 
her trade would be augmented by that amount, 
and the ‘countries trading with ber, Great 
Britain included, would be gainers and not 
losers. The currency systems of the world 
would not be threatened with the unlocking 
at some future time of a great mass of silver 
—like that of Germany a few years ago—to 
come upon the market like the bursting of a 
dam. The trade of India, it says, is not dis- 
turbed by the fact that silver stands at 51 or 
52 pence per ounce, but by the variableness 
of the price; and variableness is promoted and 
increased by legislative interference, like that 
of the United States, with the operation of 
supply and demand. For these and other rea- 
sons Engiand would look with entire satisfac- 
tion upon the cessation or suspension of silver 
coinage by the United States. So far from feel- 
ing any nervousness over the calamity presaged 
by Mr. Cernuschi, she is concerned rather to 
avoid the greater calamity which our absurd 
and unnatural treatment of silver is storing 
up for ourselves and those with whom we 
have intimate commercial relations. 





The statement of ex-Postmaster-General 
James, before the House Investigating Com- 
mittee on Wednesday, is likely to become the 
accepted historical account of President Gar- 
tield’sattitude toward the Star-route prosecu- 
tions. Mr. James mukes it clear that Gar- 
field entered upon the reform with a full 
knowledge of the magnitude of the task, and 


of the possible consequences to members of | 


his own political party. When the fig- 
ures which showed the extent of the 
frauds were laid before bim, he was asked 
whether he favored instituting civil suits for 
the recovery of the money, or criminai pro- 
ceedings against the implicated parties, and he 
replied at once in favor of the latter. When 
he was told that by following that course 
he might strike men in high places, might 
change the Republican majority in the United 
States Senate into a Democratic majority, and 
might affect persons who claimed that he was 
under personal obligations to them for ser 
vices rendered in the campaign, he reiterated 
his reply in these memorable words: ‘‘I have 
swornto execute the laws. Go ahead regardless 
of where or whom you hit. I direct you not 
only to probe this ulcer to the bottom, but to 
cut it out.” During the same interview Mr. 
James says that when the evidence was shown 


' to Garfield, implicating certain men, he dis- 


played great surprise, and added that be had 
been providentially saved from falling into a 
trap which had evidently been set for him, 
This undoubtedly refers to the effort made 
through Jay Hubbell to get a letter from him 
pledging his protection, in case he was elected, 
to the Star-route thieves in return for a cam- 
paign contribution, and it is likely to put an 
end to the persistent efforts which his enemies 
have been making since his death to prove 
that the formal response which he sent was 
such a pledge. 


Senator Hoar’s committee ought not to have 
been confined to an examination of the condi- 
tion of manners and morals of Mississippi. 
They would find a rich and entertaining field in 
South Carolina also. There never was a better 
illustration of the closeness of the relation be- 
tween the tragic and comic in human affairs 
than the case of W. B. Cash in that State. He 
is the son of old Cash, the duellisi, and mur- 
dered two men in cold blood the other day in 
Cheraw, and, for some unexplained reason, fled 
to his father’s house. The Sheriff went after 
him, found him, and took a drink with him, 
and came away reporting that Cash “‘ declined 
to be arrested.” Hopes were, however, beld 
out that he might at some future time find it 
convenient to give himself into custody. These 
hopes are now abandoned, however. Mean- 
while, old Cash has allowed the Sheriff to 
take him to jail, but has ‘‘solemnly protested 
against going to jail and against the whole 
proceeding,” ¢. e., we presume his arrest and 
the pursuit of his son. He has, however, as is 
usual inthe case of prisoners of war of high 
rank, had handsome quarters assigned him, very 
comfortably furnished, and with an open wood 
tire, and receives his friends as he pleases. In- 
deed, no comfort seems to be denied him ex- 
cept his family pistol and shot-gun. The 
Emperor Napoleon after Sedan was not bet- 
ter treated. We need hardly say that his 
counsel is suing out a habeas corpus, and 
that the Attorney-General has been notified. 
Old Cash has not, it would appear, as yet 
communicated his present condition to for- 
eign Powers, but this will come in due time. 
His stronghold is said to be in the pos- 
session of the police, and his heir is in the 
swamp closely pressed, but surrounded by a 
small band of devoted followers. Two very nice 
letters have been published, one from young 
Cash, expressing the hope that Richards, one of 
the men he had shot, would die, and one from 
old Cash, saying that had bis son failed, he 
would have killed Richards himself the same 
day. A stranger social product than this 
family Christendom probably cannot show. 
To match it, we should have to go to Albania 
or the Sudan. 





The ‘‘Louisiana Republicans,” as they are 
humorously called, held their convention on 
Thursday, and elected an uninstructed dele- 
gation. It is carefully selected, and con- 
sists of a surveyor, a collector, a naval 
officer, a Custom-house clerk, a postmaster, 
a sub-treasurer, a collector of internal 
revenue, a deputy surveyor, a_ district 
attorney, two Custom-house inspectors, a 
deputy collector of internal revenue, and 
an appraiser. There is also a member of Con- 
gress, Kellogg, and a State Senator, and one 
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delegate who is not an office-holder. When 
it gets to Cnicago, there will be few white 
Republicans left in Louisiana. 





As ‘‘canvasses” go, we are inclined to think 
that the one which has been made by the Bos- 
ton J7raveller, the organ of the Boston Cus 
tom-bouse, is the ablest of the season. The 
eplire business community of Boston has 
been interviewed, aud not a man found who 
is not favorable to President Arthur’s renomi- 
pation. The editor says he considers the canvass 
very remarkable, and calls it ‘ta unanimous 
verdict.” Apparently unmindful of the fact 
that the ‘logic of events” in this peighborhood 
has been shown to pomt unmistakably to 
Blaine’s pomipvation, he draws this inference 
from the result of his investigations: ‘‘The 
logic of the situation is plain. If the Repub- 
lican party desires to make sure that its can- 
didate will have the cordial endorsement and 
support of the business class, without which 
it will surely be defeated, it is easy to see how 
it can do it.” 





The American ben has made her first ap- 
pearance as a public questior, and before 
many months have passed may become an 
‘‘jssue”’ of as much moment as the American 
hog. The Central Obio Butter and Egg 
Packers’ Association have just closed a con 
vention, in which they showed that at least 
one-half the eggs taken into New York dur 
ing the past six weeks were trom Europe; 
that in consequence the home trade was 
seriously injured; and that in the unani 
mous opinion of the Convention the mat 
ter must be laid before the Nationa! 
Conveniions and before Congress. In what 
form the subject is to be presented we are not 
told, but it will probably result in a request 
for an amendment to the tariff laws by which 
the native American ben will be protected 
from the infernal activity of tbe pauper hens 
of Europe. It can probably be shown that the 
foreign hen is entitled to vo mercy, since her 
greatest activity in production is displayed at 
that season of the year when her competition 
is especially damaging to the home-egg in- 
dustry. 








The Evening Post prints a letter from the Rev. 
Theodore L. Cuyler, giving in bis adhesion to 
the Roosevelt High-License Bill, which we 
earnestly commend to the attcntion of cther 
Prohibitionists. As we have frequently said, 
the Probibitionists are the one body of 
persons in the State whose hostility to drink 
ing is both persistent and determined, but 
they cut themselves off from the very 
powerful codperation they could and would 
get from the far larger body of the moderately 
and spasmodical'y hostile, by refusing and de- 
nouncing everything which falls short of the 
summit of their desires. In any other practi 
cal matter they would individually consider 
such conduct insane, but somehow, in the 
matter of diminishing drunketwaess, they look 
on itas the highest wisdom. We bave no doubt 
thata union of all the enemies of drunkenness 
would, in a very few years, drive whiskey, at 
least, out of politics in this State, and per- 
haps in tbe Upion, and make dram drinking at 
bars disreputable and odious ; and that this 
would be an immense moral and social gain, no 








one who reads the statistics of this (one may 


Say without exaggeration) infernal product 


can deny. But our Probibitionists put it away 
from them and continue to shout heroically for 


what they kuow they cannot get, while th 


whiskey interest is every day growivg more 
powerful, its bold on universal suifrage in 


the cities more fixed, and th 
of grog-shopkt cepers 
pudent. 


political activity 


more fruitful and im 


students of 
“their Fac 


iumiliating failure 


The remarkable effort of the 
Princeton College to ‘ discipline 
ulty has ended in most 
On the feeble 


they assembled in n 


basis of an anouymous letter, 


‘ 


fss-mMecting alew duys 


ago, and resolved that the Faculty were en 
forcing a system of espionape, which Was 
‘cowardly, contemptible, and degradin 

that the officers of the College had been 
‘listening at doors, and gaining admission 
to rooms under false preteXts that a 


‘* barber had been questioned by the Faculty 
and threatened fer withholding information 

that a member of the Faculty had attempted 
to bribe a student to be a spy by offering him 
a room free of charge; that anotber member of 
the Faculty bad offered former students of the 
College a 
against men in college’; anc 


“premium for giving information 


these degrading acts on the p 
a “thorough lovestigation " oug 
by the Trustees *‘ with a view to reforming 
these abuses.”” In the same 


lion of the Faculty in relation to athletic sports 


to tn 3 
GQ & Pculllon Mladee to nave 


was ‘“disupprove gd” a 


On Friday the st 


i pMelition mM 


it ‘‘rescinded.’ l 
bled again in mass meeting, and resolved t 
draw up a formal apology for and retraction of 
all their charges, having discovered that they 
were entirely baseless. Que of the scniors Is 
quoted as saving that he believes the ath: 
barao 


have the desirable effect of restoring * 


iv apd the 


nious relations” between the Fac 


students, by clearing aWay ubjust suspicions 


which bave long existed concerning the con 
duct of the College authorities. That is very 
handsome of bim 

There bas been no charge for the tter i 


the business world during the past 
Much of the sluggishness in the movement of 
merchandise is attributal 
ucd bad weather; but .atterallowing for Uhis fac 
tor, there remains a residuum of dul 


fluds its expression and most forcible illustra 


tion in the export of $7,500,000 gold. This 
movement siguifics that the demand for our 
breadstutts abroad bas fallen off seriously, and 
this again implies merely that otuer countries 
are underselliog us .n the British mark Such 
a couditx D of things isa new ex] r ce for us 
but it is one wdich we seem likely to face for 
the greater part of the present year, if not 
ionger. Australia reports a surp’us 


4 


200,000 tons of wheat for expert, which must 
come 1n comp. n with us this summer aud 
autumn. Our own visiole supply is 10,000,- 
00 bushels larger than it was at this time Ist 


year. Therefore we must look for further ex 


ports of goid, but this movement could not come 


ata time when it would be less barmful.so slug 
mish is the der d for money bere. Railway 
‘ a ' 
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not largelv, and the stock market is extremely 
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b main strength of lar ators and Dy 
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idditional legislation for the bencfit of the 
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vide insurance agsinst accidents, but also 


firmity Phis, 


inst J age and in the speech 
Says, Is Inte nded ‘to prevent apy possible jus 
liticution for the socialistic attacks on the 


This ts, 
view of the 


existing order of things however, 


bv far too SOCTALISTIC 


aims N 
truth than the notion 


TOSt Alf a 
thing can well be 
that 


against 


further from the 
the Socialists seek 
simply security want or infirmity. 
They desire also positive enjoyment of the 
good things of this life whi'e tbey are at the 
fulls to the lot of 


the rich. and we doubt 1f anythiog short of this 


enjyoying age, such as Dow 


will extremists, Wu0 rely on 


violence for the accomplishment of their end- 


ever satisty the 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS 


(Wepnespay, March 5, to Tuespay, March 11, 1884, 


inclusive. | 

DOMESTIC. 
Tue German Minister in Washington on Fri- 
day received the Lasker resolutions with Bis- 
murck’s letter, which has already been partly 
published. It expresses the Chancellor’s re- 
gret that he felt compelled to return the reso- 
lutions. 

A copy of a letter on the Lasker incident, 
dated March 10, from Secretary Frelinghuysen 
to Minister Surgent at Berlin, was seut to the 
House of Representatives on Monday. In 
it he said: ‘‘ The resolution was passed by 
the House with the most courteous motives, 
for the single purpose of expressing sym- 
pathy with the corresponding branch of the 
Government of a friendly nation 1n the loss of 
one of its distinguished members, who died 
within the national jurisdiction of Congress. 
If any other purpose has been surmised, the 
indisposiuion of tbis Republic, as proved by 
the history of a century, to obtrude upon other 
nations the sound political principles upon 
which our own prosperity is founded should 
have counteracted that surmise. In the cus 
tomary order of transmission the resolution 
came into the possession of bis Excellency, 
who is pleased to explain the embarrassment 
under which he conceives he would labor by 
forwarding it to its destination. This position, 
and the personal convictions to which he | 
alludes, are matters affecting his Excellency 
alone, and upon them it is not becoming that | 
I make any remark further than to say that it 
does not occur to me how the transmission of 
the resolution would have involved an en- 
dorsement of the political views of Mr. Lasker. 
. . . The sentiments of the resolution are now 
generally known ; their merits or demerits can 
be judged; and its non-transmnission officially, 
as it was intended and claimed on its face to | 
be of friendly intent, while a matter of regret, 
is not one of concern to either branch ot the | 


” 


Government of the United States. 


Resolutions were immediately offered in | 
the House and referred to the Foreign Com- 
mittee, expressing surprise that ‘‘it should be, 
even temporarily, within the power of a single | 
too-powertul subject to interfere with such @ 
simple, natural, and spontaneous expression 
of kindly feeling between two great nations, 
and thus to detract from the position and 
prestige of the Crown on the one hand, and from 
the rights of the mandatories of the people on 
the other,” and reiterating the previous ex- 
pression of sympathy contained in the Las- | 
ker resolution. 

The Senate, on Tuesday, went into execu- | 
tive session on the Mexican treaty and ratified | 
it by a vote of 41 to 20, just one vote more 
than the requisite two-thirds. This is the 
Grant treaty which was signed- by Commis- 
sloners more than a year ago, 

The effect of the legal-tender decision was 
seen in the Senate on Monday, in the intro- 
duction of two resolutions for amendments to 
the Constitution. Mr. Bayard proposed that 
the States in their Legislatures shall vote 
upon the proposition that Congress shall 
have no power to declare any money a legal 
tender except gold and silver. Mr. Garland 
proposed an amendment that the legal-tender 
notes of the United States shall never exceed 
$350,000,000, unless an increase shall be sanc- 
tioned by at least a two-thirds vote of Con- 
gress. Both resolutions were laid upon the 
table in order that the movers may speak upon 


them Constitutional amendments with a 
similar end in view were introduced in the 
House. 


The United States Senate, on Wednesday, 
— the bill extending the limits of the 

reliowstone Park by adding about 2,000 
square miles to the 3,300 square miles of the 
park. The bill places the park under the gen- 
eral legal jurisdiction of the Territory of Mon- 
tana. 


The Naval Appropriation Bill was passed ' 


| and Arthur. 





Morrison (Dem., I1].) made an effort to call 
up the Whiskey Bond-Extension Bill, but he 
was defeated by a vote of 115 to 127. 

The Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, by a strict party vote, on Thursday 
decided to report the amended Morrison Tariff 
Bill at once. The Republican members of 
the Ways aud Means Committee will all pre- 


| pare views on the bill, and submit them | 


as a basis from which a short report against 
the bill will be made. The purport of it will 
be that it is desirable that further action shall 
be postponed until the effect of the last revi- 
sion isknown, and that the couutry desires 
rest. On Friday the Democratic members 
of the Ways and Means Committee were said 
to be of the opinion that tbeir Tariff Bill 
could not pass unless they made some conces- 
sions to the Obio Democrats in the matter of 
wool. The bill was reported to the House on 
Tuesday. 


| 
ny the House on Thursday. OnSaturday Mr. | term of the present Mayor, either for a full 


term or unexpired term. Within ten days 
after his term begins, the next Mayor shall fill 


| the vacancies thus created. Another bi!l termi- 


bates on June 1, 1885, the term of the Mayor 
of New York elected in November, 1884, and 
provides for the election theresfter of a 
Mayor on the second Monday in April bien- 


| nially; also for the election by the people of 


The House Committee on Civil-Service Re- | 


form decided on Saturday unanimously to 
report the bill abolishing the four years’ term 
for Federal officers. On March 17 the House 
will be asked to suspend the rules and pass 


| the bill. 


The House Judiciary Committee has agreed 


| to report favorably the Bankruptcy Bill. It is 


identical with the Senate bill, and is the Low- 
ell bill with some of the amendments recom 
mended by the Bankruptcy Convention. 

In the Star route examination, on Tuesday, 
W. A. Cook, one of the Government counsel 
in the cases, testified. He adhered to his 
theory that Guiteau had fellow-conspirators. 
He said that several days before the assassina- 
tion Guiteau went intoa gun-shop on Ninth 
Street with three men, and inquired for a 
pistol; that he (Cook) furnished the District 
Attorney with an affidavit to this effect, but 
that it never was used in the trial. 

Ex-Postmaster-General James made a long 
statement before the Star-route Committee of 
the House on Wednesday. It was carefully 
prepared and printed. It reviewed at length 
the general bistory of the Star-route cases with 
which the public is familiar. One of its 
striking features was the statement that on 


| June 27, 1881, W. A. Cook informed bim that 


he feared that something terrible was going to 
happen to President Garfield. On Thursday 
ex-Attorney-General MacVeagh testified. He 
spoke of his relations with Presidents Gartield 
He said he left the Cabinet be- 
cause he was diametrically opposed to the 
political views of Mr. Artbur, and because he 
could not reccive any moral support in the 
prosecution of the Star-route men. It was 
evident, he declared, that the Administration 
of Mr. Arthur was in sympathy with the 
accused. He acknowledged having advised 
President Garfield to go slowly in prosecuticg 
such men as Dorsey and Brady, as these men 
were reported to have letters in their pos- 
session which President Garfield would proba 
bly not want to be made public property, 
because there was a split in the party 


| at that time, and to attack men so influential 


in Republican politics might ruin it altogeth- 


| er. Ex-Senator Spencer, of Alabama, gave 


interesting testimony on Friday, and A. M. 
Gibson on Saturday and Monday. 

The bill approvriating $1,000,000 for work 
on the new Capitol at Albany was passed on 
Friday in the Assembly. 

In the State Senate, on Wednesday, the 
Roosevelt bill giving the Mayor of New York 


the sole power in appointing heads of depart- | 


ments was passed, after a spirited debate, by 
a vote of 24 to7. The negative votes were 
all Democratic. 
Governor for his signature. 


In order to render effective this excellent 


measure, supplementary bills were immedi- | 


ately introduced, among them one terminating 
on January 1, 1885, the terms of all officers, 
commissioners, and heads of departments in 
New York who shall be appointed during the 





the President of the Board of Aldermen. 

A bill to make the City Comptroller elective 
was introduced in the Assembly, and on Thurs- 
day was ordered toa third reading. 

The Roosevelt Assembly Committee, which 
has been investigating the New York city 
departments, has tinisbed its work. The in- 
vestigation has been conducted with a view 
to laying a basis for legislation, rather than 
to discover evidence upon which to prosecute 
offenders. There will be probably six bills 
reported from tbe Committee. Two will 
relate to the County Clerk’s oflice, two to the 
Sheriff’s office,and two to the Register’s office. 
The County Clerk and Register will be put 
on a salaried basis, The bill likely to excite 
most debate and most general opposition will 
be one to abolish arrests on processes for 
debts, this line of prosecution being, in New 
York city especially, a most fruitful source 
of abuse in the Sheriff’s office. 

A reception to the Civil-Service Commission 
of New York State was given on Friday, in 
behalf of the Civil Service Reform Association 
of the city, by Everett P. Wheeler, Chairman 
ofthe Association’s Exccutive Committee, at 
his house,on Park Avenue. A number of 
distinguished citizens of this city were present, 

The new Republican County Committee 
met in this city on Tuesday night and elected 
Jobn J. O’Brien permanent Chairman. There 
were 252 out of 273 delegates present. Mr. 
O’Brien received 143 votes and Marvelle W. 
Cooper 109. The proceedings were animated, 
but no ill feeling was shown. Thisis a victory 
tor the old Machine element of New York 
city politics. 

Tbe Louisiana Republican Convention on 
Tbursday nominated a full State ticket, with 
John A. Stevenson, a wealthy sugar planter, 
for Governor, and a full set of delegates to 
the Chicago Convention, all but two being 
Federal oftice-holders. 

The Harvard College Faculty has voted to 
ask the other colleges for a further conference 
on the question of regulating athletics. This 
reopens the whole question, and is a practical 
yielding to the universal protest of the stu- 
dents against the regulations. 

Kenneth Rayner, Solicitor of the Treasury, 
died in Washington on Wednesday atthe age 
of seventy-six. He had been Solicitor for 
eight years. In 1866 he wrote a ‘Life of 
Andrew Johnson.’ 

FOREIGN. 

With the usual formalities the German 
Reichstag was opened on Thursday. The 
speech from the throne asserts that the chicf 
task of the Reichstag lies in the domain of 
social and political affairs, and says that the 
Emperor’s wish, which has been solemnly and 
repeatedly expressed, for the improvement of 
the condition of workmen, has met with full 





The bill then went to the | 





appreciation on the part of the German peo- 
ple. Among tbe numerous bills announced 1s 
one providing for a scheme of accident insur- 
ance, after the adoption of which the Empe- 
ror recommends the formation of a system of 
insurance for the intirm andaged. A bil! will 
be introduced extending the anti-Socialist law 
for a further period. The speech declares 
that the foreign relations of Germany are in a 
higbly satisfactory condition. 

A fusion of the Secessionist and Progressist 
parties has been effected. The new coubina- 
tion will be called the German Liberal party. 
Its programme embraces strict adherence to 
the Constitution, annual budgets, universal 
suffrage, secret voting, the payment of mem- 
bers of the Reichstag, tne liberty of the press, 
of public meetings and of association, equality 
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before the law, religious liberty and perfect 
equality of all creeds, economic progress, the 
suppression of State Socialism, just assessment 
and taxation, with the exemption of articles 
of consumption. It favors progress based 
upon allegiance to the Emperor and the Fede 
ral Constitution. 


In the German Reichstag on Friday there 
was @ great uproar over the Lasker resolu 
tion. The President announced the names of 
members who bad died during tbe recess, 
Herr Lasker among tue rest. Herr Rickert, 
aun Independent, speaking, as be explained, 
on the order of the day, expressed tbanks in 
the name of Herr Lusker’s friends for the 
numerous tokens of sympathy which bad 
been reccived. He was particularly grateful 
to the American Congress for the action of 
the House of Representatives. The President 
called bim to order. A Conservative member 
protested against the action of Herr Rickert 
and of the American Congress. Dr. Haene}, 
Progressist, said: ‘When a body like Con- 
gress adopts flattering resolutions we should 
pay as much regard to them as is consovant 
with parliamentary usages.” In the course 
of furtber remarks Herr Rickert spoke of 
Bismarck’s ‘‘unjustifiable interference.” This 
was followed by great uproar. Tbe Imperial 
Secretary of the Interior protested against any 
criticism of Bismarck. Herr Richter, Pro- 
gressist, maintained that Deputies bave a 
perfect right to criticise the ofticial acts of the 
Chancellor. Regret is expressed that Herr 
Lasker's name should have been made the oc 
casion of a stormy debate. 


Much attention is drawn in political circles 
in Berlin to an article in the Cologne Gazette 
denouncing Herr Rickert’s attitude in the 
Reichstag. The (Gazette says tbat even 
Americans are recognizing that Prince Brs- 
marck was justified in refusing to send the 
Lasker resolution to the Reichstag. 


A Berlin despatch on Saturday said: ‘‘ Min- 
ister Sargent bas decided not to resign. He 
will submit the matter to the authorities at 
Washington.” The Berlin Deutsches Tageblatt 
called attention to what it styled Minister Sar 
gent’s ‘‘incompetence ” as Compared with bis 
predecessors. 


The Berlin North German 
marck’s organ, in an article published on 
Monday said: ‘‘ Had Mr. Sargent, like his 
predecessors, cultivated the ususl confidential 
relations with the Imperial Government, the 
Foreign Office would bave confidentially di- 
rected his attention to the fact that Prince Bis- 
marck was unable to make himself an instru- 
ment for conveying an expression of thanks 
for an opposition poliey directed against him- 
self. Mr. Sargent’s singular conduct has been 
so contrary to all diplomatic usage that this 
confidential channel of communication en- 
joyed by his ; redecessors was closed against 
himself, which fact rendered it necessarv to re- 
turo the resolution through Herr von Ejisen- 
decher.” It is believed tbat Bismarck aims 
at a rupture of dip'omatic relations aud a tar 
iff war between Germany and the United 
States, in order to effect the industrial isola- 
tion of the former country. 


Gazette, Buis- 


The interview between the Czar and the 
Emperor Witham has been arranged to take 
place in June, at Darmstadt. 

Tne lower house of the Prussian Land'ag 
has rejected, by a vote of 209 to 152, Herr 
Windthorst’s motion to repeal the law aboiish- 
ing the salaries of Catholic priests. 

In Vieuna the police have discovered that 
the Anarchists possess a large quantity of 
dynamite. Lectures were given la-t autumn 
in the workinymen’s quarters on the best 
methods of making and storing explosives. 
The police msde a raid and discovered three 
laboratories fitted up for makiog explosives, 
with large quantities of dynatite. 

Legitimist circles io Paris are excited over 
the fact thai on Frioay last a package handed 
in at the railway parcel office at Lyons, and 





addressed ‘‘Comte de Paris, at bis bétel, Rue 
de Varennes, Paris,” was found upon exami 
nation to contain an infernal machine 


A circular has been recently issued from the 
Frenct Ministry of the Interior asking tbe 
Pretects privately to advise the Government 
whether there exists within their respective 
departments a propaganda in favor of the 
Comte de Paris. It is taken as an indication 
of a desire on the part of the Government to 
expel the Count from France on the very earli 
est pretext for such action . 


the majority of the French Parliamentary 
Committee who bave been examining the 
question of the importation of American salt 
meats, are in favor of the Government's pro 
posal to appoint officers to inspect the im 
ports on their arrival in France 

It was reported in Paris on Friday that the 
French had begun their advance on Bacnivh 
in Tonquin, in two columns under General 
Millot. Later news represents that the column 
proceeding from Haidzuong haa met the ene 
my successfully. War preparations in Chira 
still continue. 

The activity of the English police in search 
ing tor Irish-American dypamiters has been 
unubated. The movements of six men, three 
of whom landed at Southampton on February 
20 from a New York steamer, were carefully 
traced. It is supposed that six men all told 
were concerned in the plot, and that they di 
vided themselves into three parties on Feb. 21 
Descriptions of the susnected dynamiters were 
sent to all parts of Europe, and steps were 
taken to have them arrested at any port 
The English detectives at New York have 
been provided with portraits of suspected 
dynamiters, 

A box containing a galvanic battery and a 
bottle filled with a dark fluid was found on 
Wednesday in the railway station at Weston 
super Mare, a watering place iu Somerset, on 
the Bristol Channel. 

The British Foreign Office has sent de 
spatches to Mr. L. Sackville West, the British 
Minister at Washington, in regard to the dy- 
namite outrages. It is supposed that they ar 
intended as a basis for overtures with the 
United States Government. 

The House of Commons, on Wedvesday, 
rejected Mr. Parnell’s bi'l, amending the Imsh 
Land Act, by a vote of 325 to 72. 

The Parnellites are irritated at the refusal 
of the Government to reopen the Irish land 
question. Their intention now is to begin 
forthwith a greut agitation iu Ireland. They 
will make strong appeals to tbe Irish to ce 
mand an amendment to the Land Act 
scripuions to a special fund for the purposes of 
agitation will be opened, and Mr. Michacl 


Davitt's services will be secured. 


Sy} 
Sub 


In the House of Commons on Thursday the 
Marquis of Hartingion moved an appropria 
tion of £380,000 to cover the cost of the Su tan 
expedition. Mr. Giadstone replied to criti- 
cisms of the Conservatives. He sard the Gov- 
eroment had no intention of assuming the 
government of Egypt. The troops would be 
withdrawn at the carliest possible moment 
Mr. Labouchere, Radical, moved to reduce 
the appropriation to £100,000. The appro 
priation was pussed on Monday night. 


Despatches received in London on Thurs 
day reported that a thousand men who were 
marching from El Obeid upon Khartum had 
been ceieated by tribes fmendly to General 
Gordon. 

As a result of a British Cabinet Council, 
Earl Granville, Foreign Secretary of State, 
has written to Sir Evelyn Buyring, first, that 
the Egyptian frovtier, as maintained by 
Englhi-h forces, y 
First Cataract; secondly, that Zobehr Pasba, 
or some other aly of the Mabdh, shall be ap- 
poitted Viceroy at Kharium, with the under- 
siauding that be shall maintain the trade 
routes between Kbartum, Berber, Korosko, 
and Suakim; thirdly, the Mahdi shall be ap- 





shall not extend tevond the 
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pointed Sultan of Kordofan, with sovereignty 
over the regions of the White Nile. Darfur 
sod Babr Gazelle: f urthlv, that the Rea re 
littoral from Kosseir to Ansicy Bay, south ¢ 
Massowah shall bea depende pev of Eng'and 
fiftthly, England will cede to Abysstnia two 
harborage ports upon the Red Sea, with a 
baod of territory in Soutbern Sudan 


A despatch 


= = 


from Kbartum on Monday 


said: **General Gordon advises the pPpomne 
ment of Zobebr Pasha to succeed bimselt as 
Governor of the Sudan Hie thinks that 
Zobehr, if adequately supported, would dis 
pose of the Mahdi within a vear. He stropg!y 
denounces the prop mcd Br tish expedit nto 
reconquer the Sudap, and expresses tp 
anxiety for the situation at Kbartun Unless 
the British act promptly in regard to Zobebr 
Pasha’s appointment, the victory: of Genera 
Graham will, in his opinion, have } eless 
bloodshed He does not belheve im sen 


further telegrams 
The Marquis of Hartington, Secretary of 


State for War, on Monday said that none were 
more surprised than the members of the Gov 
erumentat the sugvestion to appoin te lit 
Pasha Governoz of Khartum. General G \ 


had been asked for a full exp!anation 


General Grabam and his forces arrived at 
Sunkim trom Trinkitat on Wednesday On 
Friday, Osman Digma refused to ney ate 
He was at Tamanie® wells, urgiog bis tollow 


ers to fight, and assuring 


Admiral Hewett and General Giaham on 
Thursday issued a joint decree summoning 
the Sheiks of the tribes to Susk: pd sav 
ing that if they came they would be protected 
but it thev refused, the fate of Teo would await 
them wo chiefs responded, with 120 mer 
Others Were re} ried Waverinyg ot Ac unt f 


the British victory 

The Porte has sounded tl 
to the Sudan German 
would not 
kev arrange the matter d 
The other Powers mack 
view of this, Musurus P: 
bassador at I ondon, bas 1 
ville. Foreign Secretary of 


Sultan's 





influence 
Sudancse 


Earl Granville 


British Foreig 


has assured France that Er giand intends to 
maintain the existing conventions with the 
Sudan. It is necessary first, however, to re 


rhsh name int 


acts of General Gordon are ¢ 


store the prestige of the FE: 
quarter. The 
pPArUV approved 
Herbert Spencer has deci 
candidate tor Member of Ps 
Blanchard Jerrold, the well 
author aud 


Jerroid. is dead at the age « f fiftv-eiuht Ile 


as 


urpalist, eldest son of 


was the author of a numberof novels, books 
ot travel, and magazine articles, In 1874 he 
issued the first volume of his ‘ Life of Nay O- 
leon IL.’ Of this important work three 
volumes have been published, and the fourth 


ana concluding volume Is in progress, 

Mr. Spurgeon, the eminent Baptist preach. 
er. of Lonvon, bas falien heir to a large for- 
tune, left to bim by the late Mr. Joseph Pool, 
of Leicester. 

A bill has been introduced in the Canadian 
House of Commons toamend the present copy- 
right law, by placing dramatic authors iv the 
same position as to copyright as other sutbors, 
The copyright will be vest dintbe author and 
his beirs for fifty years after his death. 


Oxford University has decid:d to grant 
women the same examination as is given to 
men 

The existing Cabinet troubles in Italy were 
still further complicated on Mondsy by the 
resignution of President Farivi, of the Cham 
ber of Deputies, when a decision of his bad 
been overruled. 

The treaty of peace with Chili bas been 
ratified by the Constituent Assembly of Peru, 
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THE 


COMMERCIAL AND 
SITUATION, 


FINANCIAL 


THE 
tory and Review of the year 1883” 
the year has been a disappointing 


His- 
says that 
one in al 
most every department of trade, for although 
the aggregate bus'ness has been 
somewhat greater, both in quantities and in 
values, than was that of 1882, 


London Lronomist’s ‘‘ Commercial 


volume of 


profits have 
been seriously curtailed. Prices of the twen- 
ty-two selected articles of food, raw mate- 
rials, and manufactured 
basis of comparison are tive per cent. lower 


goods chosen as a 


than last year, and ten per cent. lower 
than the year before. Manufacturers, ship 
pers, and wholesale dealers have striven to 


recoup themselves for their lessened profit on 
each yard or pound by increasing the number 
of yards and pounds; but the only effect has 
been to cause an unusual number of business 
failures in the latter part of the year, showing 
that the limits of demand have been reached. 
Only one great branch of industry has remained 
in a prosperous state—that of coal production, 
which last year reached the unexampled fig- 
ure of 163,750,000 tons, an increase of 7,250,- 
000 tons over the previous year. The price 
of coal shows a slight advance, notwithstand- 
ing the increased output. 

The fact that food supplies have been 
abundant, and that the average price of wheat 
for the year has been two shillings per quarter 
less than for 1882, introduces a puzzling ele- 
ment into the situation, It would seem, in 
spite of all that political economists tell us, 
as though the world had at last reached a 
state of ‘‘ general overproduction,” and not 
merely of disproporuonate production. We 
have been led to beiieve that since products 
of all kinds are merely exchanged for each 


other, there could be no such thing as 
general overproduction; but here we have 
the fact before us of an excessive sup- 


ply of agricultural products coexisting with 
an excessive supply of manufactured pro- 
ducts and an excessive supply of means of 
transportation, both by land and by water. 
This condition exists in Great Britain and in 
the United States. It exists in France and 
Germany as well. What does it mean? What 
is the world coming to? Are we approaching 
a condition where everybody will have so 
much to sell that nobody can sell anything at 
a profit? 

Not exactly. Yet we can conceive that if 
everybody’s stock of commodities were 
doubled by a miracle overnight, there would 
be a great decline of prices and much subse- 
quent embarrassment, growing out of contracis 
and engagements based upon an altogether 
different state of things, and that, as regards 
agricultural products especia!ly, the population 
of the world would have to be doubled (or 


nearly so) befure the commercial equi- 
librium could be reéstablished. For al- 
though wants multiply with the means 


of satisfying them as regards most things pro- 
duced by labor, they do not multiply as re- 
gards food. Enough is as good as a feast, and 
while human desires may take an infinite 
range in the way of fine houss, clothing, 
equipage, furniture, travel, books, pictures, 
etc., they are limiied, fortunately, to a nearly 


| , 
uniform quantity of bread and meat per day. 





If an excessive quantity of these is produced, 
it can oply be taken at a profit to the preducer 
after population has correspondingly in- 
creased. That population will inctease under 
such conditions is positively certain, but it 
cannot increase suddenly. 

We in America have been surprised to 
learn within the past few months that our 
command of the grain markets of the world 
has been brought in dispute by the wheat fields 
of India, South America, Russia, Australia, 
and Egypt. Whether the increased competition 
of these countries results from improved means 
of inland transportation in which we bave 
merely preceded them by a few years, or from 
exceptionally good harvests occurring simul- 
taneously in many different places, the fact is 


reformers like the Grangers. 





The utmost that 
they can do is to point out the legal and con- 
stitutional limits which hedge in and confine 
such legislation. 

The Tennessee Railroad Act, passed only a 
vear ago, vests the Commission called into 
existence by it with the entire supervision of 
all the railroads of the State, and makes it 
their duty to revise all the railroad tariffs. In 
case they find the rates to be more thana 
‘‘just and reasonable’ compensation, or 
when the rates amount to *‘ upjust and unrea- 
sonable discrimination,” against any person, 
corporation, or place, they are to notify the 
railroads affected of the changes necessary to 


| reduce the rate to ‘‘ a just and reasonable com- 
| pensation” and to ‘‘ avoid unjust and unrea- 


| sonable discrimination ”; 


f } 
plain that we have not so good a market to | 


sell in as we have been 
for a long time. When wheat falls below 
a dollar a bushel in Chicago, bad times 
are in prospect. Other trades, of course, 
reap the advantage of cheaper food, but bread- 
stuffs constitute so large a sbare of our annual 
preduction and trading power that any cur- 
tailment in the price we receive for our sur- 
plus makes us distinctly poorer as a whole 
We have that much less on the credit side of 
the national ledger at the end of the year. 

Both our exports and our imports are fall- 
ing off. Tbe former show a decline of $6,500, 
000 for the month of January as compared 
with last year. Nevertheless, our exports for 
the month are nearly $20,000,000 greater than 
our imports. 
export gold in rather large amounts—$7,500,- 
000 having gone out last week—we must in- 
fer that our securities are coming back from 
foreign investors. This is the only unknown 
factor in our foreign trade that could ac- 
count for so large a discrepancy in our trade 
balance. The other unknown elements, un- 
dervaluations of imports and interest on se- 
curities held abroad, could not possibly ac- 
count for it in so short a period. 

What we require to recover our ground in 
the foreign grain markets is cheapness of pro- 
duction. The American farmer may be trust- 
ed to find the way out for himself. When he 
finds that he cannot raise the prices of what 
he has to sell, he will naturally search for 
means to lessen the price of what he has to 
buy. He will not search far till he strikes 
his head against the protective tariff, and 
when he does, that wall will fall down as 
suddenly as those of Jericho fell at the blast 
of Joshua’s trumpet. 





SEE 


THE GRANGER LAW OF TENNESSEE. 


THE three United States Judges in the Sixth 
Circuit have rendered a decision enjoining the 
Ruilroad Commissioners of Tennessee from 
carrying into effect the Granger law of that 
State. The decision is not final, but the opi- 
niops rendered are very elaborate, and must, 
unless the case meantime develops some new 
and unexpected feature, be made perpetual 
in a few weeks. The questions involved are 
of great interest to ‘‘anti-monopolists,” and 
the case shows plainly what sort of Granger 
legislation cunnot be entorced. No judges can 
be expected w draft a scheme of legislation for 





Seeing that we have begun to | 


accustomed to | 





and ‘‘when such 
changes are made or deemed unnecessary,” 
the Commissioners are commanded to append 
a certificate of approval to the schedule of 
charges so authorized by them, and the rates 
thus established are made prima-facie evidence 
of the reasonablevess aud justice of the charges 
fixed by them. 

The act does not in express terms command 
the railroads to adopt these rates, but provides 
that if they shall exact more than ‘* just and 
reasonable” rates, or make any ‘‘ unjust or 
unreasonable ” discriminaticn, they shall then 
be held guilty of the crime of extortion, as de- 


| fined by the act, subject to ifs pains and penal 
| ties, and also subject to a civil suit by any 





sustained, avd a ‘‘reasovable ” counsel fee. 


Further, the Commissioners ure charged with 
| the duty of ‘‘investigatipg ” and ‘‘ determin- 
ing” whether any of the provisions of said act 
are violated; and whenever satisfied that viola- 
tions have occurred, they are peremptorily 
commanded by the statute to bring suits for 
every such violation against the offender in 
the name and for the benefit of the State. And 

if upon the trial the jury believe, from the tes- 
| timony adduced, that the charges are ‘‘unjust 
and unreasonable,” or that they ‘‘ amount to 
unjust and unreasonable discrimination,” their 
verdict must be for the State, and they are 
required to assess and return a penalty of 
not less than $100 nor more than $1,000. 
Finally, the Legislature added the remark- 
able provision tbat rates charged by any rail- 
road should not be deemed extortionate if it 
appeared that the net earnings would ‘not 
amount to more than a fair and just return on 
the value of such railroads, . . . tobe as- 
sessed for taxation.”’ 

There are various objections to this legisla- 
tion. It leaves it entirely to a jury to deter- 
mine what the profits of any railroad in the 
State ought tobe. One jury might think a four 
per cent. basis for punishment a fair and just 
| one; another might thiuk a railroad free from 
jeall guilt until it got about six per cent., and 

these different rules might be applied by dif- 
ferent juries to the same road. As to ‘‘discrim- 
ination” also, it fixes no legal standard what- 
| ever, but leaves it for any jury to deter- 
mine whether a difference in rates 1s discri- 
mination, without any legal guide, and, in 
fact, gives the jury the power bo jury can 
ever have, to first define and then punish 
the crime. The act also conflicts with the 
Fourteenth Amendment, and is objection- 


| 
| 
| ‘injured ” party for ten times the damages 
| 
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able because, by giving prima-facie weight 
to the rates fixed by the Commission, it sweeps 
away the ordinary presumption of innocence 
of all persons accused of crime, and substi- 
tutes for it one of guilt. 

Besides all this, the judges hold that the act 
iscoptrary to the Constitution of the United 
States, as being a regulation of inter-State com- 
merce, and this point will no doubt be strongly 
contested when the case gets to Washington. 
The Supreme Court may perhaps avoid consi 
dering it, but the deliberate opinion of three 
Federal judges that Granger laws are beyond 
the scope of State legislation, is entitled to 
creat weight. If it holds, all the Granger laws 
vill be swept out of existence except such as 
ure entirely local. We have no space to dis- 
cuss at length Judge Hammond's opinion on 
The decision ought at least to 
bring to an end all such wild attempts at 
ocal interference with the railroad system of 
the country asthat attempted in Tennessee. 


this point. 





DIVORCE FRAUDS. 


Tne mock-divorce exposure in Brooklyn 
has led to the dismissal, by the judges, of 
law, the clerk through whom the trade in 
divorce was carried on. He was not dis- | 
missed, however, until he had been brought | 
» ona charge of forgery. His connection | 
with the case has attracted less attention than 
Not only is he charged with 
liberately conniving at a constant abuse 


it deserves, 


of the laws of the State, but with forgery of 
licial reeords—an offence, in a man holding 
uch a position, of the blackest sort, especially 
when 1t is done, not in asingle instance, under 
pressure of some great temptation, but habitu- | 
v, from week to week and month to month, | 
ind carried on as a trade too, for money. 
lhe worst of it is, that there are a great many 
courts in the United States constantly ex- 
Clerks of court, | 
in the States where the elective system has 
n thoroughly applied to the administrs- 
n of justice, are politicians or henchmen 
of politicians, and owe their appoivtment 


d to just such accidents, 


nd their hold on their oftice to ‘*influ- 
nee” of some sort. They often remain 
rks a short time, and regard a clerk- | 


p as a place like any other which is 
be used for their private purposes. The 
lves themselves are apt to feel a good deal 
of dread of their clerks and deputies, as per 
sons who are put into their court by the same 
power to which they owe their own seats on 
the bench, and over whose tenure of office they 

ive very little control. The old feeling that 


clerk is an officer of the court is very nearly 
ie. Noone cav have read thetestimony re 
ly given here by Mr. Keenan, the County 
rk, or Mr. Trainor, one of the Surrogate’s 
rks, before the Roosevelt Committee, with- 
t perceiving that these officials do not regard” 
mselves as clerks in the employment of the 
Surrogate or the Supreme Court, but of what 
¥ call ‘‘the people.” A great Clerk like 
iiwenan speaks of himself as distracted from 
e duties of his office by ‘‘politics.” A little 

e like Trainor explains bow he is forced 
support himself by charging 
es, This, it must be 


illegal 
remembered, is 


———— 





ae 
If this is the picture they are willing to put 
forward of the working of the system, we 
know what opportunities there must be for 
all sorts of wickedness behind. A fraudulent 
divorce lawyer would find in some obscure 
and dishonest clerk a natural ally; andif the 
uccounts published of the Brooklyn divorces 
be correct, he is an ally who may carry ona 
business in fraudulent 
time without 
Owing to the 


divorces for a long 
much danger of 
present connection between 
politics and the courts, judges dislike excess 
ively to interfere with their clerks, or to be 
have toward them as _ if 
them, and the result 
often do not 


detection 


they suspected 
is that they actually 
know what is 
their own courts. 


going on in 
The routine of business 
falls into the clerk’s hands, and he 
has much of the power of the 
his control. Law appears to have acted as 
the court throughout. 


really 
court in 


He was referee, judge 
and counsel for both sides all in one. Never 
theless, the judges seem to have acted with 
great deliberation, even after Law 
ally held for forgery. 


Was actu 
Judge Pratt 1s quoted, 
for instance, as refusing to state whether Law 
had been removed or not, as it might‘ preju 
dice the minds of the public.’ 

Of course there are no statistics to show 
how much divorce business in the State 
courts is fraudulent, and there never will be ; 
but with such opportunities for fraud exist 
ing all over the country, it is safe to assume 
that a considerable part of it would come to 
an end if the 
courts were being used ; and the 


jucges knew how their 

prooklyn 
divorce 
argument in favor of the transfer of the whole 


business tothe National Judiciary 


cases really constitute a powertul 
The supe 
riority of the latter for such a purpose lies, of 
course, in the fact that both judge and clerk 
have in the United States courts a responsible 
tenure, and the clerk stands in awe of the judge 
instead of the judge having 1n 4certain sense to 
look up to the clerk. The clerks in United 


States courts do not come from the class 
which supplies us with Laws, or even with 
Keenans or Trainors; and the use of a 
Federal court aud its seal to carry on a 
“divorce mill,” instead of being sometbing 
that we might 


fairly expect, would be & 


very improbable contingency. Thisis an as 
pect of tke divorce problem which those who 
are considering the advantage of a national law 
ought not to overlook 


THE IRISH TROUBLE IN A NEW 
SHAPE 
THE late discussion in the House of Commons 
on Irish 


Irish affairs can now have much novelty, bad 


affairs, though no discussion on 


at ieast the merit of taking a new form. The 
Parnellite 
party and the Orangemen, which raged in Ul 


ster durivg last sutumn 


contest between the or Nation slist 

and winter, was now 
fought over again in the House of Commons 
became a trianpgu 
lar duel, in which Mr. Parnell attacked not only 


It was even extended, for it 


but also the Government, for 
having unduly favored the Orangemen by probi- 
biting Nationalist meetings, while in the House 
of Lords the spokesmen of the Orangemen pro- 
posed to censure the Government for punishing 


the Orangemen, 









the Orange leader, Lord Rossmore, bv removing 
him from the magistracy Each of the cases 


presented against Lord Spencer's action had 
enough plausibility to make it worth while to 
state them 


Mr Parne! scl ifyre WAS hat the Ir sh } xe 


cutive neglected its plain duty of securing, by 
the employment of force, the exercise of the 
right of public meeti: His party had 
solved to Carry on a | heal Campaign 
Ulster, with the view of winning over other 
counties there as they won Monaghan last 
summer Nearly lf the popula f 
Ulster is Roman Cat! nds therefor 
prima facie inclined toward the Home Rule 
party In some districts the Cat) CS are 

a large majoritv, and it Was in these districts 
that most {their meetings wer summoned 
There has been little ayrarian outrage and t 
political assassination in Ulster during the last 
few years, so there seemed 1 ‘ md that 
Home-Rule meetings would pr lee crime ( 
rather as crime, whe VITAMIN a] 
has almost ceased thr the wi countre 
during the last sixteen months. The Nat slis 
jeaders had not talked sedition at the first 
meetings they held, nor was it alleged that the 
advoca V either f further land reforms or of 
& separate Parliamet for Ir : a 1 i 
deemed = seditious They Wert therefore, 
strictly within their constitut ul rights in 
proposing to address the pr eon these sub 
jects, ANG ApPpPa&re \ t { ; eeu } 
if the 1 . wW x! af 
tempt t Spers hr y , | r 
hibit tt run . t v because 
(ran ge bs th i tf AcK Was 
they insist, not vt vorthe@O el but 
positively t we AWless tude of 
that faction, who w al SUPPTeSS px 
Uitlcal agits by siipple expedient of sum 
moning their bludg t carat the spot 
selected f a Na s t > Mr Parnel 
ana his friends fur rurged that Orange of 
feuders had been let off easily bv the Govern 
ment; that violent langua held by Orange 
men had passed unnoticed by the authorities 
Wher in the mouths of Nationalists it would 
bave led to a prosecution; that Lord Spencer 
himself had bv staving at the houses of 
Orang wdiords of s last visit to the North 


of Ireland, gone far to represent himself as a 
hserved that 
as nearly all the persons of rank and wealth 


in the North of Ireland are Tories, Lord 


Spencer's only alternative would have been 
to refuse every social invitation, and lose part 
of the utility of his visit by staying only at 
hotels. However, there is some measure of 
truth both in the charge and in that of toler- 
ance for Orange offenders. The Irish Execu- 


tive has always kept itsclf in such close social 
relations with the landlord class that it has in- 
curred the suspicions of other parties. The un 
paid magistracy is filled by landlords, nearly 
all of them Episcopalians and Tories. The paid 
magistracy and subordinate officials generally 
are related to and socially dependent on this 
same land-owning caste, so that they are in 
clined to be more tolerant of beated langity, e 
or violent acts spoken or done by its members 
or in itsinterest. This is apart, and not the 
smallest part, of the permanent difliculties of 
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Irish government. And in tbis particular 
instance an impartial observer will conclude 
that more severity might properly have been 
exercised toward the Orangemen, and thereby 
a more emphatic proof 
that desire to hold the fair balunce with which 
the Irish Government may be credited. 

The case of the Orangemen, which they 
presented in Parliament much more tempe- 
rately than they had done in the Irish press or 
on their own platforms, was shortly this. 
These Paroellite agitators, after baving con- 
vulsed the South and West of Ireland, and pro- 
duced a crop of crime which it needed the 
most stringent legislation to check, have in- 
vaded the one part of lreland which has hitherto 
been free from crime and loyal to the union 
with Great Britain. If we l:t them inflame 
the simple peasantry of the northern counties, 
who are no doubt largely Roman Catholic, 
not only will the seeds of outrage and sedition 
be sown, but England will believe that Ireland is 
unanimous n desiring separation, and we, the 
loy al population,tbe industrious, peaceable, in- 
telligent Protestant population, will be the suf- 
ferers,for England will be the readier to aban- 
don us to tbe mercy of this iguorant and passion- 
ate majority. It is ail very well to talk of legiti- 
mute and constitutional agitation, but these so- 
called Nationalists did not agitate legitimately 
orconstitutionally in the South and West: they 
silenced all opposition by intimidation and 
boycotting. Here in the North they may not 
venture on threats, but they will mislead the 
poorest class by falsehood, and stimulate them 
by ferocious invective. We must stop 
them before they have got a head. We 
must let England see that we too are alive 
and exerting ourselves, and that here at least 
loyalty is stronger than sedition. We, too, 
are entitled tu bold our meetings, and to hold 
them at the same times and near the same 
places as the Separatists, for this is what 
makes the protest effective. Did not Mr. 
Gladstone himself once tell us that we had not 
spoken out as was our duty, that we had not 
given the Eyecutive the support it had a right 
to expect from law-abiding men? So, if the 
Government capnot be absolutely neutral, it 
ought rather to incline to our side, since we 
are the loyal and meritorious subjects, they 
the apostles of crime and disunion. Instead 
of this the Executive has cbilled our zeal, bas 
dismissed Lord Rossmore from the magistracy 
for an indiscretion pardonable in a young 
man indignant at the disturbers of public 
tranquillity, basthrown away the help which 
we have sought to render. 

The assumptions or fallacies in this ar- 
gument are easy to discover. The land- 
lords of Ulster are fighting more for their own 
incomes and their own ascendency than for the 
general weal of the kingdom, while their fol- 
lowers among the workingmen of towns like 
Belfast are animated by the old hatred of 
faith and race against Romanists and Celts. 
It would have been possible to oppose the 
Nationalists witbout endangering tbe public 
peace by collisions of armed men, and thereby 
forcing the Government (since it could not send 
large bodies of soldiers aud police wherever a 
meeting was to be held) to prohibit meetings. 
However, the pleadings of the Orangemen 
have been received with some sympathy by 


have been given of | 





English opinion, not so much that it favors 
them as tbat it dislikes and distrusts their 
opponents. The spectacle of those who prac- 
tised or tacitly approved intimidation in other 
parts of Ireland complaining with injured in- 
nocence of its employment against them in 
Ulster, has amused the British public, which in 
its rough way thinks they Lave been rightly 
served, and will not closely scrutinize each 
act of the Irish Executive. It trusts Lord 
Spencer's honesty and admires his firmness. 
Even the House of Lords was unwilling to 
adopt the resolution offered by Lord Dunraven 
blaming the Government for removing Lord 
Rossmore, since this would have weakened 
the Viceroy’s authority; so the resolution had 
to be withdrawn. 





AN ARCH ZOLOGIST IN TUNIS. 
JERBA, February 14, 1884. 

THE island of Jerba, from which I write 
these lines, is certainly one of the finest and 
least-explored sites of the Tunis Regency. We 
may count on the fingers of one band the num- 
ber of literary travellers who have devoted 
some attention to it, and, until quite lately, 
Jerba, the Homeric Lotophagitis, was a terra 
incognita to archeology and art. The princi- 
pal reason for this is the insecurity which pre- 
vailed in the southern parts of the Regency 
before the French occupation, and the complete 
—or nearly complete—lack of regular means of 
commuzication. Tbe Frencb and Italian steam- 
ers have only recently begun to land passengers 
at Jerba, on their rcad from Sfax or Gabes to 
Tripolis. Indeed, if it were not for the com- 
mercial transactions brought about by the pre- 
sence of a smal! French garrison at Jerba, it is 
doubtful whether avy steamer would stop there 
at all. The nortbern coast of Jerba is ex 
tremely shallow, and the Jarge steamers of the 
French Transatlantic and Italian Rubattino 
Companies are obliged to lie at ancbor at a 
distance of six miles from Houmt-Souk, the 
capital of the island. The sea is never very 
rough, being broken by the neighboring shoals ; 
but when the wind is fresb, passengers and 
gocds must be landed on an old pontoon, an- 
chored about five miles off from the shore, until 
the small boats and barges can approach ard 
land them. Inthe good season and with little 
wind, sailing vessels take at least three bours 
from the steamer to the barbor ; and when the 
tide is low (the sea rises nearly six feet in the 
minor Syrtis), there are no other means of land- 
ing tban tbe shoulders of the Arab tishermen. 
This, of course, is a great nuisance, which pre- 
vents many tourists from visiting Jerba, and 
puts a disagreeable obstacle in the way of com- 
merce. If we may believe the ‘Odyssey,’ the 
charms of the Lotophagitis land —identifie1 
with Meninx or Jerba from the days of Alex- 
andrian scbolarship—are powerful enough to in- 
duce travellers to forget their native country. 
The truth is, nowadays, that it is more easy to 
get to Jerba than to get out of it. When the 
steamer coming from Tripolis is in sight, a fresh 
nortbern breeze may prevent the boats from 
reaching it in time, and many French soldiers 
have bad to wait a fortnight before being able 
to leave the Homeric island. A tourist who de- 
cides upon visiting Jerba must have time to 


Menvinx, capital of the Island in Greek and 
Roman times, is five miles off the African coast; 


| and the sea is sosbellow in the whole gulf which 


separates Jerba from the mainland, that Ro- 


| man epgineers had built a causeway between 


| centuries. 





spare and no Jack of zood temper; if he fulfils | 
these two requisites, he will certainly not regret | 


bis time, movey, and patience. 
Situated in tbe western guif of the miror Syr- 


tis, Jerba is at but a little distance from the 
| would bea co:ruption for rotophagi, the pbo- 
' netic change of r to / being supporved by many 


soutbern shore of the Regency. The modern 
port of El Kantara, corresponding to the ancient 


Meninx and the opposite sbore. This rvad or 
wharf still exists to a great length, and is some- 
times used py Arab caravans, in spite of the 
ruined state in which it bas been left for many 
The natives call it Urek el-Jemel, 
or the road of the camel. A wealthy merchant 
of Jerba has determioed to rebuild 1t—the ex- 
pense of the work, amounting to £10,000, to be 
covered by the fees levied on the travellers who 
use the road during tbe ensuing ninety-nine 
years. If the Government of the Bey gives its 
assent to this enterprise, we may expect a large 
revival of Jerbian commerce and prosperity, 
80 greatly impeded by tbe shallow waters all 
about the island. It is, in fact, nearly impossi- 
ble to dig a channel or to build a wharf inthe 
port of Houmt-Souk; and when once Jerba 
can be easily reached by land, passengers and 
goods will willingly abandon the sea route, 
which is subject to the many inconveniences [ 
have already noted. 

One of my friends and myself, sent by the 
French Ministry of Public Instruction to explore 
the ancient sites of Jerba, have passed about a 
month in the island, and visited nearly all the 
villages it contains. Houmt-Souk, tbe capital, 
is a neat little place, lying between the sea and 
beautiful gardens. The population amounts to 
3.000 souls, the whole island containing about 
ten times as many. Tbe ivhabitants are chiefly 
Arabs, Berbers, Maltese, and Jews. They area 
very peaceable lot, entirely devoted to agricul- 
ture, industry, and the commerce in sponges, 
quantities of which are daily sold on the mar- 
ket-place of Houmt-Seuk. The sponges of Jerba 
ore very Jarge, but much inferiorin quality to 
those about Sfax and Tripolis. In the last few 
years, prices have greatly risep, although the 
annual export bas increased: and thus thesponge 
fisheries have become a source of wealth for the 
Jerbians, who are in commercial intercourse 
with some Jarge firms at Marseilles. The other 
articles exported from Honmt-Souk are chiefly 
clive oil and woollen plaids. The oil most 
abundant, the whole island being covered with 
olive trees, some of which are many centuries 
old. No olive tree is allowed to be cut down 
without the leave of the Khalifa, who never 
gives permission if the tree is looked upon as 
sound, The woollen plaidsare of a particular de- 
sign, with large red and green stripes; they are 
much in favor among the Arabs, although a 
European traveller must find them ratber vul 
gar and coarse. Jerba also conta.ns about 10,- 
000 palm trees, yielding av abundant crop of 
dates; but the climate is not hot enough to make 
tbem rank among the better ones of tbe Regency, 
and those of the Jerid and the Nefzacua, on tbe 
frontier of the desert, are far superior to them 
in size and in flavor. Every reader of the 
«Odyssey’ knows tbat the great attraction of 
Jerboa, in the Homeric age, was the fruit of the 
lotos, ‘the fruit as sweet as honey,” which made 
the stranger forget his fatherland. Herodotus 
says that this fruit was like the date, but no- 
thing further is known about it. Botanists have 
tried to identify it with tne jujub, the fruit of 
which is certainly not wortby of the Homeric 
praise above alluded to. A more recent and 
more satisfactory hypothesis is the following: 
One cf the names for the date, in Arabic, is ro- 
tob, a word which does uot seem of Semitic but 
of Libyan descent, and mary correspond to a for- 
gotten term in the most ancient Janzu+ge of 
Northern Africa. The Homeric word lotophagt 


is 
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instances, and bruught about in the present case 
by the analogy of the Egyptian lotos, a plant 
well known to the Greeks of remote times and 
figured on their most archaic pottery. We may 
well suppose that the Jerbian dates were su 
perior, thirty centuries ago, to what they are 
now, and resembled those of the Jerid, which 
are the sweetest fruits in existence. Thus, the 
hypothesis of a small climatic and phonetic 
change seems to explain fairly enough the verses 
of Homer, which bave puzzled so many commen- 
tators, and naturally occur to the mind of every 
scholar landing at Jerba. 

The island, taken as a whole, is a large oasis, 
very little raised above the level of the sea, 
covered with palm, olive, and orange trees, ex 
tending over more than tweuty square miles, 
and well furnished with wholesome water. The 
climate is wonderfully temperate; no grave 
cases of malarious fever bave ever occurred. In 
the very beight of summer a light breeze, rising 
from the sea, makes the heat very supportable, 
while the opposite coast is nearly unmbabitable 
for Europeans. If Jerbais yet a poor country, 
with a very scanty population, the reason of it 
is only to be soughtin the exactions of the Tuni 
sian tax-gatherer, and that general mismanage 
ment woicb seems a natural plague in the Le 
French occupation will certainly bring 
about a revival, especially when the state of 
things shall have been settied by the complete 
suppression of the Capitulations, A few Jer- 
bian farmers have already planted vineyards, 
which yield large crops anda very strong white 
wine. The Arabs understand notbing about 
the culture of vineya.ds, aud still less about the 
making of wine; but when the extent of the 
vineyards shall bave increased, Sicilian vine 
growers will come to Jerba and iostruct the 
natives in the art they Jack. Within ten or 
tweive years a good part of the Regency will be 
planted with vines, and the crus of Jerba may 


vant. 


certainly be reckoned among those which will 
be the most in favor among European drinke)s, 

The day may come when Jerba, with its good 
water, its shadowy palm trees, and its admira 
ble climate, will be a privileged retiring place 
for the sick and tired of the Old World. French 
military doctors have already thought about es 
tablisbing there a sanitarium for the troops of 
occupation, so greatly tried by the tropical ch 
There 
are natusally no hotels at Houmt-Souk; but the 
French a vast Arab 
bord)j.or castle. where a room, a seat at the mess, 


mates of Gafsa, Gabes, and Ras e)-Oued. 


garrison is established in 
and good hospitality are readily off-red to every 
stranger who comes to Jerba with another pur- 
pose than Atter having passed 
there a few days in most agreeable company, 
we expressed the wish of undertaking excava- 
tions at El Kantara, which, as I have already 
said, isthe ancient town of Meminx, and lies on 
the southern coast of Jerba, twenty miles dis 
tant from Houmt-Souk. Captain Laferriére, 
the commander ofthe Frenca force, gave us an 
escort of twelve men, furnished with all the ne 
cessary implements for digging. The road from 
Houmt Souk to El Kactara is really charming, 


and goes through a long succession of gardens, 


commerce, 


not an inch of the soil reminding us that the Li- 
byan deserts lie very near. Tbe lIsst village we 
crossed, cailed Houmt Sedowkb, afforded us an 
agreeable surprise: a Maltese, who keeps a little 
bar, could speak French, and 
enabled us to talk withthe Khalifa, a verv intel- 
ligent Arab, who promised us all possible means 


some words of 


of subsistence, which he accorcinugly forwarded 
to us on the flowing day. Three miles furtber 
on we reacbed El Kantara, where there exi-ts 
but a smal! Arab bord), beside the ruinsof Me- 
ninx. Happily, a French battalion bad en- 
camped last year on the same spot, and the offi- 
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cers had built a little house, or rather a room, 
which relieved us from sleeping uoder our tents. 
Tbe next morning before sunrise our soldiers 
were at work among the ruins,and we could take 
a view of the whole plain. 

The ruins of Meninx form a vast field of mar 
bles and mosaics, extending over more than two 
miles in length and half a mile in breadth. In 
no place, not even in Greece, have I met with 
such a profusion of precious marbles cut into 
gigantic biocks, 
sianus and Trebonianus Gallus, were proclaimed 
at Meninx, and it is probable that they did for 
that city what Gordianus did for Tbhysdrus, 
where he assumed the crown, The central part 
of the site is occupied by the remains of an im 
mense marble palace, which must Lave ranked, 
in splendor and magnitude, among the finest of 
the ancient world. 


Two Roman emperors, Volu 


The soil is strewn witb co 
lumns of red and green marble, some of them 
The 
cornices and mouldings are also of an extra 
ordinary size, and of careful, though rather 
frigid, workmanship. 


ten yards long and one yard in diameter. 


Eleven statues, repre 
senting emperors ana victories, all of violet or 
yellow marble, were lying amopvg the ruins 
We contrived, with great pains, to have them 
set upright, and were able to take some good 
photographs of them. Unfortunately, all the 
heads were missing, and our excavations could 
rescue but fragments of them. 


surrounded with Roman houses, which are some 


The palace is 


times in au extraordinary state of preservation, 
Nearly every one of them is adorned with a 
pavement in good mosaic ; some walls are still 
covered with stucco, where the remains of mu 
At the western 
end of the town is a fine Byzantine cburch, 
from which a large baptismal font, in white 
marble, was taken away last year by a French 
at Tunis, 
ulon by some man 


rai paintings may be traced. 


cruiser, and now lies inthe arsenal 
waiting to be shipped to T: 
of-war returning home. After having takena 
pumber of photographs and copied several Ro 
man inscriptions, we drew a plan of the whole 


site, and returned to El Kantara with a few 
specimens of sculpture. 

Our next expedition, accompanied by twenty 
men aud a lieutenant, led us to Hadj:m, a little 
port op the south side of Jerba, where we saw an 
old Arab captain, formerly the English consular 


agent, who begged me totranslate for bim a 


letter from the Foreign Office which he bad 
been anable to decipber. The letter, signed 


Earl Granville, was a polite fin de non-receros 


opposed to certain demands of the old man. 1 
told bim that 


pliments—whicb was not untrue 


Earl Granville sent him bis com 
and be proud 
ly enclosed the paper in a small box al 
him by 


be with 


testimonials given to French ofticers 


The captain sent for a large lighter and bad us 
taken over to Bou-Grara, on the cpposite coast, 
nt some time In excavating. Bou 


Grara, a quite desert and very insecure place, is 


where we spe 


the present hame of the ancient Gigbtis. a flou- 
and Wil 


reb®ologists who bave 


man & where Guerin 


rishing Ri 
tbe only 


who, 
manns, two 


visited that partof the Regency, bad already 


discovered a few inseriptions. We began dig 
ging at the four ends of the forum, and were 


soon rewarded by the disclosure of several large 


pedestals with dedicatory inscriptions, of three 
and especially of a 
fine bead of the Emperor Augustus, 
pontiff. 


large excavations should be undertaken, for we 


statues more than lifesize, 
veiled as a 
Bou-Grara is certainly a place where 


hardly spent 
ap inseripii As our 
time was limited, and the provisioning of our 


an hour there without discovering 
20r apiece of sculpture, 
escort gave some difficulty (Bou Grara is thirty 
miles distant from the nearest village), we aban- 
doned in four days that interesting site, and re- 


embarked on our lighter 


rable, and instead 
spent the whole nigbt on board, and 


unfay 
sunset, we 
were obliged on the fellowing day at noon to 


land at Kelela, anotber Jerbian port, whic 


occupies the site of the incient Hares (dur 
friends in Jerba were getting anxicus aby 
us, and on setting foot on the island we were 
surrounded by t! shetkbs of the neighboring 
Villages, who had hastened ¢t bring us 
luncte n, Which Wwe were greatly n want 
The same day, or rather the same night, we pg 
back to Houmt-Souk with r arct ogtval 
booty. IT will net t oY \ re rs witt 
tatls concerning ir further . ‘ ‘ 
Let it be e1 ugh to say that on leavin Laiteos t 
gitis we feel truly sorry, like l sses ard bis 
companions, not on a mtof t s\ t 
but in usideration of the sweet ti al 
hiod hospitalitv, which, tot san x t, we 
are sure not to find at Zarziss and t frontier 
of Tripoiis, whither I f ‘ ’ 
ological journey now obliges us f { 
steps SaLoMon REINA 
THE DEBATE ON SUDAN 
‘ \ N my 
PRE long debat the bebay f the W 
ernmment in Sudan bas at last rea 1 its . 
a division taken Inst night. It hast xt 
two days beyond what was bagitiails ‘ 
plated, nominally on the ground that s Arge a 
number of Opposition menu s desire to exprre 
the faults of the Ministry | M «ria 
however, losinuate that the rea ve f 
lilatery tactics of as the 
bope that the news of s t saster at 
Kbartum or hy Sea x 4 \ 
before the Vis was ¢ a the bv a 
number f wavy Ng ’ i 
from the Moinistry ( iry ft t 
ourse of things t 1 w t i 
general excitement anda par f 
Laberals, becat ey \ i\ ss and s at 
mated because its iss beca e and 
erta Tt slien ( \ re the 
fortunes which had befa t eVptian forees 
t Red Sea coast, tt aAnx v with wil 
ly t a (yor ez . V . 
deserts N ato Bert Upper Nile 
nd tl e to Ahart ‘ ‘a ad. fuced 
& gebverais s anger a tt serva 
tives { desp leney a e Lib i of ir 
tation and restiessuess tt x ral fy 
I Ministry themselves we ee from ay 
prebensions as to the rt ilt, t ise thev knew 
tbat some the me bers for s i t chs 
who support thet lesiring to p a reais 
tnbution of seats which will extinguish those 





ugbs, would be glad of a good 


deserting their standard: and the fa 


faliof the town of Sinkat and slaughter of tts 
garrison was announced just when the debate 
began, struck every one as a bad omen. If 
Tokar, the otber beleaguered stronghold, were 


fall 
toward befails Gordon, the 
pare to guit Db 

Sir Stafford 


also t most pecple said—or if avything un 
Ministry nay pre 
whiog Street 

Northcote openel the batt'e with 
a speech less vigorous and combative than the 


occasion called for. He is a very able man—per 
haps the ablest man, after Lord Cairns, that the 
Conservative party possesses— full of kuowledge, 
a close reasoner, a fluent speake r, with great ad- 


ministrative tact and long Parliamentary expe 


rience. But be is not forcible in debate, and 
least cf all forcible in attack He did not 
charge like a man who expects to break the 


line, aud, indeed, seemed to damp the ardor of 
bis followers. In listening to bim you usually 
get the impression that he feels the weak points 
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of bis own case, and has not that oratorical pas- 
siov, that gift of workirg one’s self up into an 
emotional pugpacity, which enables some great 
advocates to speak better agaist their convic- 
tions than with them. Mr Gladstone, who fol 
lowed immediately, was, on tbe contrary, in bis 
best mood, He remicded one of a borse long 
kept inp a stable,and bappy at last to breathe 
the air of combat and thunder over the field. 
Contrary to expectation, be was cheerful and 
even playful, seemiog to welcome the direct 
challenge of wis policy, and demanding its ap- 
proval as one who felt bimself so clearly in the 
right that be could not doubt the issue. Sir 
Stafford Northeote’s resoiution of censure blamed 
the policy of the Government for its ‘ vacillation 
an? inconsistency.” Mr. Gladstone set bimself 
to sbow tbat, «hetherright or wrong,it badatapny 
rate been consistent: and bere he carried bis 
party with bim, because every one feit that if 
be had erred, it was in having cluug too tena- 
ciously to a complete abstention from inter- 
ference intbe affairs of Sudan, and in having 
insisted on the abandonmevt by the Egyptian 
Government of its attempt at reconquering the 
revolted provinces, Neitber this, bowever, al- 
though a fair argumentative poiut to score, 


nor his defence of the questionable parts of 


his whole Su janese to a_ect 
bis audience so much as the spectacle of the 
orator bimself, displaying in his seventy- 
fifth year a ferce and fire, an ingenuity, and 
readiness, and fervor such as none else in Evg- 
land has displayed within the memory of living 
men, The contrast between the brilliance of this 
sun, almost touching the borizon which will 
soon ¢ »nceal bim, and the pale rays of bis ene 
mies and bis frends alike, told upon those who 
watched him, and produced a rapid raily of 
personal loyaity. Yet, like most of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speeches, there is litle in this one which 
deserves to be read a munth hence, or which 
will convey to posterity any notion of the sort 


policy, seemed 


of power he exercises, 
arguments, sink toward the level of ordinary 
oratory when separated from the voice and 
manver, from their aptness to the particular 
occasion, avd from the whole impression of this 
wonderful personality. 

There little remarkable in the further 
course of thedebate, though askilfuland minute 


was 


His words, and even bis | 


defence ot the Governmeut was offered by Sir | 


Charles Dilke, and a powerful review ot the 
whole positiou, dwelling on the dxficulties which 
the Ministry bad to encounter, but not sparing 
their mistakes, came from Mr. Goschen, The 
bad habit which has sprung up of extending dis- 
cussions over more days thaa they used to occupy 
hours, 
tedious. In this instance, however, a new agency 
bas been calied in by the Oppo-ition. Encou- 
raged by the universal sympatby of the fasbion- 
able world, and indeed of the mass of the richer 
and professional classes in London, they have 
got up public meetings, to denounce the cowardice 
and inhumanity of the Cabinet in suffering the 
town of Sinkat to be c»ptured and its population 
slaughtered, and in so long delaying to send suc- 
cor to Tokar. At these meetings, beld one in 
the Guildhall of this city (which the Lord Mayor, 
who is a strong Tory, granted for the occasion), 
and the other in the West End, vehement in- 
vectives aguinst the Ministry were delivered to 
excited and sometimes uproarious audiences. In 
London, with more than 4,000,000 of people, it is 
of course easy to get the Jargest room filled by 
an audience sympathetic witb any cause which 
has some vigorous leaders, so that the mere fact 
of meetings being b:ld and resolutions carried, 
might not seem to mean much. In this case, 


however, there can be no doubt that strong feel- 
iugs do exist, not only among the Conservatives, 


makes the later stages of our debates | 


but also in that class which, while considering 
itseif Liberal on certain domestic questions, is in 
favor of a spirited, and possibly even eggressive, 
foreign policy. 
is warmly condemnatory of tbe Government, 
and it is natural that the political leaders who 
find London society with them should believe 
thatthe country also isso. In the great cities, 
except Liverpool and Sheffield, the Liberel party 
bolds an easy majority; but in tbe centre and 
west of London, Tory:sm is even more distinctly 
superior, so that this1s the best place in which 
to overawe a Government, and impress the coun- 
try by popular demonstratic ns, 

That these demonstrations produced no effect 
on tbe votes of members was partly due to the 
heated and extravagant lauguage which the 
leading speakers used, To caj] Mr. Gladstone the 
Molocb of Midiothian, and describe bis Cabinet 
as wading knee-deep in blood, because they had 
net relieved the garrison of Sinkat, is not the 
best way to move tbat widele s ction of our pub- 
lic which holds tbe balance between parties. Mod. 
erate Liberals who censured the inac' ion, as tbey 
toink it, of the Ministry, or its too obstinate adhe- 
rence toa line of corouct 4 bicb events were daily 
making less and less possible, began to forget 
these faults in their disgust at the intemperance 
with which the Tory skirmisbers assailed tbe 
Government. The question became less and less 
a question whether the Cabivet bad taken the 
wisest course, avd more and more a figbt be- 
tween the two great parties, in which of course 
party ties asserted their strength. Those who 
had been disposed to vote agaist the Ministry 


| asked themselves whether, after all, they would 


mend matters by adnuttiog Lord Salisbury and 
Lord Randolph Churebill to bold the reins ot 
power, and extricate us from this very perplex- 
ing situation. They found it the easier to ad- 
bere to their old banner hecause the language 
now held by the Government, as ~well as their 
more recent acts, irdicated a change of policy, 
and the acoption of a clearer responsibility not 
ovly for the settlement of the Sudan question, 
but also for the administration of Egypt proper. 
This, they said, is after all the maiu thing, and 
if Mr. Gladstone will but do this, we had better 
leave the threads in the hands which now hold 


them. 
Fortune, too, aided the Government. No fur- 
ther bad news arrived, but instead  tele- 


grams avpnouncing General Gordon's arrival at 
Kbartum, bis enthusiastic welcome by the popu- 
lation, his own growing confidence in the issue 
of his mission. It alsocame to be seen, as the 
debate lingered on from day today, that the 
excitement of London society was not shared by 
the North of England, or by Scotland, where 
the whole Liberal party, even if some of its 
organs gave but doubtfui approval to the Gov- 
ernment's past action, remaived faithful to Mr. 
Gladstone. These causes made it plain tbat be 
would obtain a sufficient majority, so that the 


only question of interest came to be, how the 





party of Mr. Parnell would vote. Their gen- 
eral attitude is that of bostility to all ministries, 
Tory and Liberal alike, since their avowed 
object is, by plaving off one English party 
against the otber, to bold the balance of power, 
aud thus extort concessions, These considere- 
tions suggested their voting with Sir Stefford 
Northcote. Onthe otber band, there was the 
fact that the present Ministry is pldged to 
bring in a bill largely extending the franchise 
in [reland, a bill by whose belp they expect to 
win several seats, and this bill would, of course, 
be thrown off for yearsif the Ministry were to 
fall. Itis a pretty illustration of the position of 
this group of members, showing bow insignifi- 
cant to them are all questions except so far as 
they affect those Trish aims on which they are 


bent, that the question of the substantial merits 


| of cbe Ministerial policy was not expected by 


lhe oinner party view of politics 





among so many cannot be maintained ; 


| thing to gain by the movement. 


any ove to influence tbeir votes. As scme of 
them bad expressed a hearty sympathy with 
the Mahdi now, as with Arabi Pasha previously, 
and as the Government was blamed for pot bav- 
ing resisted his troops aud assume 1 a more absv- 
lute control over Egypt, they migbt seem to be 
far more in accord with Mr. Gladstone than 
witb the Tory leaders. But tbeir decision, taken, 
itis said, by a narrow majority in their own 
council, was to vote with Sir Stafford North- 
cote against the Government, and so they voted 
accordingly. Notwithstanding this addition to 
tbe hostile forces, the Ministry ob'ained a ma- 
jority large enough (312 against 262) to reinvigor- 
ate their party both in Parliamentand in the 
country, and I believe that they stand better 
now than wben Parliament met. The diminish- 
ing weight of the Houre of Lords bas received a 
remarkable illustration, by the fact that the 
vote of cevsure on the Government which tbey 
passed over one nigbt’s debate, was bardly 
noticed even by the organs of the Opposition. 
A 





Correspondence. 


THE PROSPECT OF A PREMIUM ONGOLD, 
To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: A few obvious considerations may per- 
baps tend to quiet the nerves of those who ap- 
prebend an early return of the premium on 
gold, and a depreciation of our currency to the 
silver standard, as a result of enforced silver 
payments by the Treasury. In the first place, 
a premium on gold cannot be maintained except 
where therebas been an overissue of currency 
not convertible on demand into gold. Till we 
have not merely enough, but more than enough, 
of greanbacks, national bank notes, and 
silver or silver certificates in circulation, 
to occupy the whole field of currency, there 
must be some gold in use as money, and so long 
as this is the case there can be no real premium 
on gold. Such a premium could only result 
from a depreciation of the currency; and in er- 
der to have depreciation we must first have in- 
flation. 

To assume that we could have a depreciation 
of the currency down to the silver standard, 
occurring simultaneously with a great contrac- 
tion of the circulation by the withdrawal of 
gold, is to forget one of the fundamental laws 
governing the value of money. If the 500 mil- 
lions of gold now included in the currency were 
withdrawn, witbout being replaced by an equal 
amount of some other form of circulating medi- 
um, not only could there be no depreciation of 
the remaining currency as a result, but every 
dollar left in circulation, of whatever material 
composed, would rise greatly in value. Instead 
of a premium on gold, we should have a sharp 
decline in prices, a great falling off in the im- 
portation of foreign goods, and a large inflow of 
gold from abroad. Conceivably it is pos-ible 
for the holders of gold in any country, at any 
time, to produce these effects by a combined 
movement. It was as possible wich us in 1883 
as it will be in 1885, Our protection against it 
lies, first, in the fact that effective combination 
and, 
secondly, in tbe fact that there would be no- 
Tbe only vse 


| open for the gold withdrawn from circulation 


would be exportation to pay for imported goods; 
but, in the nature of the case, there could be no 
demand for gold for exportation. The present 
situation, we must bear in mind, differs widely 
from that of 1862-3, We bave now no flood of 
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irredeemable paper pouring out vponus. The 
greenback is fixed ip amount and redeemable in 
coin. The national-bank circulation is contract- 
ing rather than increasing. Tbe only source of 
inflation at present is the coinage of silver dol- 
lars, and this, fortunately for us, is kept down 
to two millions a month. 

The situation, then, is briefly this: We have 
at present upwards of 500 millions of gold jo use 
as money. That our currency, tbis geld in 
ciuded, is not much, if at “ell, in excess of our 
proper neeas, may be inferred fromthe fact that 
the gold, having largely come tous from abroad, 
has stowno so marked and decided a tendency to 
remain with us. Now, towards replacing this 
gold, and thus releasing it, or expelliug it, from 
the circulation, the Treasury has only 55 mil 
lions of availble silver—that being the amount 
it bolds in excess of the ontstauding silver certi 
ficates. This leavesa balance of 465 millions to 
be made up by the slow At 
the rate of two millions a month, nearly twenty 
years would be required forthe operation, In 
the meantime the currency must include some 
gold, and while this is the case there can be no 
premium, But once the point is reacted at 
which the supply of currency otber than gold is 
sufficient todo the whole work of currency, gold 
will oisappear and will begin to command a 
premium, Buteven then shall not at once 
“drop to the silver standard.” This will not 
occur uotil, by the further coinage of silver, the 
whole volume of tbe currency bas been inflated 
some 12 or 15 per cert.—a process which, at the 
rate of two mitlions a month, would occupy five 
or six years more, 

It may be thought by some that the 145 
millions of gold belonging tothe Treasury ought 
f the cur 
repcy, especially when the Treasury is said to 
be threatening us with payments in silver. But 
this view leaves out of sight the currency obli- 


process of coining. 


we 


not to be regerded as forming part 


gatious of the Treasury. There are in actual 
circulation about 300 = millions of green- 
backs, which tbe Treasury is bound to 


redeem in specie on demand, With gold at a 
premium, vot much less than a reserve of 500 
millions in silver would be required to pro- 
tect the gold in the Tlreasury from the pub- 
lic. The present available reserve of thirty-five 
millions would be brushed aside in a few days 
Now, at the rate of two millions a month, the 
Treasury would require eleven years for coin- 
ing the needed addition. Butinorder to accom 
plish the task it nus’, in the meantime, not only 
abstain from forcing silver on the public, but 
must even carefully board every new doilar 
coined, Under these circumstances there would 


of course be noinflation going on, and so ro 
tendency towards a premium on cold, Inorder 
to produce that tendency the new silver 


must be paid out; but if paid out, it could po 
longer serve as a screen to protect the Treasury 
gold from the public demand ; so that even 
after tne Treasury bad accumulated 300 mil- 
lions of avalable silver, we should still be saved 
from the worst effects of the silver malady 
by the absence of irflatien. 

The case is still further strengthened by tak- 
ing into account tke circulation of the national 
banks. This amounts at present to about 3546 
millions. The holders of these nctes are entitled 
to cell for the redemption of them in scme form 
of legal tender—tbatis,in gold or in silver dollars, 
or in yreenbacks— end the Treasury is charged 
with the duty of carrving the redemption into 
effect. In case of a premium on gold, the Trea- 
sury could not ward off tbe onsisught on its 
gold reserve, and on the gold reserves of the 
banks, by paving out the redeemed greenbacks in 
redemption of the bank notes; forall greenbacks 
so paid out would be instantly presented for a 
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Evidently, th 
for this purpose, the Treasury is in the same po 
sition as it would be if tbe greenbacks outstand 
ing were 646 allions instea ft of 800 miiliors) The 
obly cifference is that it would have the aid of 
apy silverin the hands of the banks. But tmis 
brings us back to the poivt that, untiltbere sre 


en, 


second redemption in specie. 


some hundreds of millions more silver dcllars in 


existence than there are at present, we are inno 


danger of a premium on gold. Any attempt ou 
the part of tbe Treasury cor the banks to board 
gold from the public may undoubtedly cause 
disturbance and inconvenience of other kinds; 


but it will certainly fail, under present condi 
tions, to send gold toa premium and keep it :0. 

The advent of a premium on gold is therefore 
as Vet a somewhat remote contingency. Of 
course this is no argument in favor of maintain 
ing the preseut absurd and injurious law relat 
Tobe full effects { 


In making their 


ing to the coinage of silver. 
the silver evil wil! be slow 

But this slowness make 
them all the more crusbing and difficult to 
medy if they should unhappily be allowed to 
us. With a mass of perbaps S00 
millious of bigbly inconvenient and, in 
to other 
dollars on our bands, 


ap 


pearance. very will 


re 
come upon 
relation 
uncurrent 
our paper d+ pre 
ciated to the silver standard, and our gold ex 
ported as merchandise, the task of 
our currency to asound condition would ba 


civilized countries, silver 


with 
restoring 
one 
of gigantic proportions, and would prove both 
costly and difficult to an 
bardly estimated at 
though these worst consequences are stil] some 


extent which can 


be present. And even 
what distant, every day that passes leaving the 
present 
furtber from a perfectly healthy currency, and 
Which, s 


law unrepealed, removes us one step 


increases the difticulty of the task 
or later, must be faced.— Yours very sine: 

S. M. Macvant 
Mass., March 3 
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MORMON LIFE, 
To THE EpItor oF THE NATION 


Sir: Fora whole generation this has been ore of 


the many vexed questions before the Amencan 
people: How sball Mormonism be manage 

W bat shall be done to end the crime end sean 
dal which centre in tbe Great Salt Lake Basi 

There, sure enough, is the seat of a bideous n 


ster, but how shall a hook be put in bis nose, ard 


be subdued to gocd moerals and mant 


Nothing is more certain than 


he 





} 


Ived, its real natus 


difficulty can be s t 
f the pre bien 


us De 


accurately understucd, The terms: 


must shape tne course of the solution. The 
pation at large, and even editors, statesmen, 
and clergymen, in other matters well informed 
are here deplorably ignorant. Too often rumor 
and gossip with regard to Utah sffairs have 
passed for settled fact, while t 


ind prejudice 


and heated passion have prompted tongues ard 


pens. Tbere is nosmall ground for the cenvi 
tion thatthe action of Congress tao years since 
was bssed upon a misapprehension approaching 
the Jucicrous. Such facts as the fel 
patent to every non-Mormcn resident 

The growth of Mcrmoms:n it 





strength are apt bv alarmists to ber 


l 


rated, and some would bave it that the 


nation i 
nation is 











as much imperilled by the Latter-Day Saints 

by the borces of the queued and almond-+yved 
from over sea. Last fall the telegrapb, muit 

plying the number by ten, made Mr. Cannon 
say that 25,404 bad been baptized in 
six morths, ar Statement went forth 
everywhere. But the total of »mmigration t 
Zion” from the Old World since 1840 is only 


some 86.000, For the first decace the annual 


average was 7%), for the second decade 2,000, for 
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I g gt rat 1 of ¢ S WAS « lepraved a 
to t } r : 4 I ea whole husband 
r ft ‘ i Heart-br n septuspenarian 
possessed t Sev er eight marital part 
eTs ce } “with heaving breast, that if he 
st ime 1 .oung wifein addition, he knew 
pot wt to look for the same Evidences 
abounds that this ebnora al and cbncxious insti 
tution bas pessed its hevday and is in the sere 
ard vellow if The climex of the abomirabie 
was reached twenty-five years ago when pols 
gamy wasthestaple of exhortation ara con 
nand Now it 1* beld to be only for the few. the 
ite, the chiefs; isthe reward of special virtue 
nd constitutes the badge of aristi cracy The 
inaximum of *ives, too, grows steadily Jess, 


Once ten or fifteen were not unecmmon, but 
now three or four are beld sufficient to enable 
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one to rise and reign in the eternal worlds. The 
female fasbious of the times make it impossible 
to clothe so many, and the settled judgment of 
Christendom makes itself felt more and more. 
No doubt, though, polygamy will continue to be 
preached for years, In spite of the Edmunds 
bill the Endowment-house week by week receives 
such as desire to be ‘sealed for eternity.” And 
this will not cease so Jong as women, all things 
considered, prefer plural to single marriages. 

The situation in Utah steadily improves, has 
changed vastly for the better within twenty or 
ten years The nadir was reache@in 1857 dur- 
ing the days of the dreadful ‘*Reformation,” 
that veritable reign of terror, when the Moun- 
tain Meadows massacre was committed, when 
“nlood atonement” was in vogue, and apostates 
and other foes were ‘‘used up” by the hut.dred at 
the command of the priesthood. But, fortu- 
nately, inthe nature of things such frenzy as 
marked that period was of short duration. All 
concerned in those excesses were appalled and 
disgusted. In 1863 the Federal army took up 
permanent quarters at Camp Douglas near Salt 
Lake City, and activity in mining operations 
soon followed, and a large influx of Gentiles, In 
1869 the Pacific Railroad was completed, bring- 
ing Mormonism face to face with the nation: and 
in the same year occurred the ‘‘ Godbeite Move- 
ment,” a determined and most vigorous strike for 
free speech, free thought, and public decencv in 
the con uct of church affairs. In 1877 died Briz- 
ham Young, whose iron wili for thirty years 
had been undisputed law, and whose resistless 
grasp bad been on the minds and hearts of the 
whole people to fetter, and crush, and deform. 
Since then otber railroads have been added, and 
miners by thousands throng the mountains, 
every one a fearless and outspoken hater of 
ecclesiastical arrogance and impertinent med- 
dling. An untrammelled press has conquered a 
large place. Christian schools and churches are 
rapidly multiplying, so that there are now to be 
found 90 of the one, with 175 teachers, and 55 of 
the other, with 40 ministers. Person and pro- 
perty are as safe from violence as in any of the 
Statesor Territories. Life is tolerable, at least 
in many communities, for Gentiles, and even for 
apostates from the Mormon Church. But the 
care even yet is bad enough, and in any other 
Territory would be counted unendurable. And 
the evil and curse centre in the facts which fol- 
low. 

The most characteristic and essential feature 
of Mormonism, as well as tbat in which it is 
most hostile to ideas most cherished in the nine- 
teenth century, and especially in this nation, is 
found in its dogma of an inspired and infallible 
priesthood, in daily and direct communication 
with the Most High, uttering his voice, and 
clothed with power aod authority to rule and 
fasbion in all things whatsoever, whetber reli- 
gious, social, business, or political. Joseph Smith 
founded a kingdom of God, literal, temporal, 
material—no mere paltry affair of repentance, 
faith, Laptisma, and the like, but including all 
civil functions from the greatest to the least, 
and be they executive, Icgisiative, or judicial. 
All officials, Presidents, Governors, Jucges, 
Congressmen, and the like, to hold legitimate 
power must be chosen by revelation. and must 
be of the holy priesthood. Vox populi, vox dei, is 
a dampable and heaven-defying heresy. The 
people are to have no voice—at least the law of 
the kingdom is vox dei, vow populi, i. e., let God 
speak (of course through Taylor, Cannon, the 
Twelve, the High Priests, etc.), and let the bal- 
lot box only ecbo and register the theocratic de- 
cree. Here is political- bossism with a ven- 
geance. Noris this merely a dogma for the 


theologians to argue over and to slumber harm- 
less in musty books, but it is living and 


mighty. Under just such a régime is every 
Latter-Day Saint living today, and is taught 
to call it perfect freedom. This is the crucial 
test of Mormon orthodoxy. As polygamy was 
an afterthought, an addendum, an excrescence, 
so the law concerning it may by the priesthood 
be repealed; but this absorption of the state by 
the Church, this preposterous and unbounded 
assumption of right to absolute and universal 
rule, is certain to continue to the last. Of course 
there is no room for political parties, for bow 
can there be an opposition when Heaven directs 
the ballut? The Mormon vote always bas been, 
and in the nature of the case must always be, 
cast solid. It was for following the hierarchy 
in this thing that this people came to such 
bitter grief in Missouri and Lllinois, and their 
very presence became intolerable. It was poli- 
tical hate and fear, far more than religious, 
that cost the prophet—originator of this precious 
scheme of monarchy and despotism—bis life. 
And hence, also, it is that between the church- 
state set up in Utah, and institutions counted 
inest sacred and dear by every American, an 
** irrepressible conflict ” exists and must continue 
until the Mormon priesthood yield, or else our 
50,000,000 conclude to adopt the Utah idea. It 
was Brigham’s famous dictum that he had full 
right to meddle and manage in every particular 
“from the setting up of a stocking to the rib- 
bons on &@ woman’s bonnet”; and some 8,000 or 
10,000 wen in and about Salt Lake are brighams 
in sma}l, «nd in this particular follow hard after 
bim. And what is the nation going to duo about 
it? H. M. 
SaLt Lake Ciry, 


March 3, 1884. 





CHARLES READE ONCE MORE. 
To THE EpItoR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: In Harper's Monthly for March, 1884, 
appears the first instalment of a story called 
**The Picture.” This story is one of a series 
prepariog by Charles Reade for that periodi- 
cal—a series to be followed, as the advertise- 
ment announces, ‘“‘by sketches of Bible charac- 
ters in which Scriptural heroes will be presented 
as seen by a student of human life and nature” 
—and of the Eighth Commandment. Now, this 
story, ** The Picture,” has either been borrowed 
by Charles Reade from the owner of it, for the 
sake of its better “setting,” or has been pur- 
chased by him from the owner, with an occult 
understanding that the editor of Harper's 
Monthly and tbe credulous American public 
sball in the transaction be laudably cozened. 
Whether bought or borrowed, the plot, the es- 
sential phases of dialogue, and the accessory 
descriptive padding, to the minutest detail, are 
abstracted from ‘‘The Portrait in My Uncle's 
Diving room,” a story which appeared in No. 11 
of the Month, London, probably 1869; and in 
Littell’s Living Age, November 6-November 2 
1869. ‘* The Porwait in My Unc'le’s Dining. 
room,” with otber short tales, was published by 
Littell & Gay, 1870, in an octavo volume, paper. 
The same story, in company with ** The Straw- 
cutter’s Daughter,’ was afterward issued by 
Sadlier in a 16mo volume, 

On first examination there is noclue to tbe 
authorship of the original story, since the Liv- 
ing Age vouchsafes merely the information, 
‘From the French.” But Sadlier’s edition puts 
**The Portrait in My Uncle’s Dining room” into 
covers with one of Lady Georgiena Fullerton’s 
novels, and the American Catalogue classes it 
twice among her writings. Further proof of 
the authorsbip of the original story there has 
not been time to acquire, and it 1s not essential ; 
but there is in ‘* Tbe Portrait” a certain deli- 
cateness of handling, a rare neatness in plot, | 
and a general sadness of tone that remind one 





vividly, from style alone, of Lady Georgiana’s 
‘Ellen Middleton,’ a novel of which Lord Mon- 
creiff has said: *‘It leaves as complete a sense 
of wretchedness and discomfort on the reader's 
mind as the writer could have desired.” More- 
over, we know that Lady Georgiana Fullerton, 
whose father, Earl Granville, was Ambassador 
to France in the reign of Louis Philippe, wrote 
several of her novels in French, among others 
‘“*La Comtesse de Bonneville,” 1857. and ** Rose 
Leblanc,” 1860. It is more than probable, then, 
that ‘‘ Tbe Portrait in My Uncle’s Dinivg room” 
was one of this order, and that it was first trans- 
lated into English when published in the Month 
and the Living Age. From the style of Charles 
Reade’s adaptation, we are inclined to believe 
| that ‘The Picture,” whether it be the outcome 
of buying, borrowing, or uncorscious memory, 
is based upon the English rather than the French 
| original. 

This adaptation, far as it is pub- 
lished, adopts substantially foe same characters 
and relates precisely the same leading incidents, 
One should, however, bear in mind that in Mr. 
Reade’s allotropic modification of the story, the 
original substance has been considerably con- 
densed as well as vilified. The following coinci- 
dences may prove entertaining, if not instruc- 
tive, subjects: 


50 


ORIGINAL VERSION. 


1. Vases of Japan China, 
always filled with fresh 
flowers, decorated the cor 
ners of the room, and each 
| frame of the gray wain- 
scoted walls was enliven- 
ed bya landscape painting 
of some historical scene. 

. . On the wainut side- 
board stood some ancient 
pieces of plate of exquisite 
workmanship. . A 
portrait which Dom Géru- 
sac had hung up over the 
pier-glass of the chimney- 
piece. 


2. “And that frame, 


Frederic, ts a very pretty 

one, t 0” 

portrait,’ *Lexclaimed, “oh 

yes!"* “De ar me, Lo, not 
*he cried. “Tt 


the portrait,’ 

in very bad draw 
ing. a The little fin 
ger which my uncle had 
found so much fault with 
had disappeared. 

3. The Ambassador was 
actually riding up to the 
door on asmallass, . 
his whole suite consisting g 
of a peasant, who carvie “d 
his portmanteau. 

4. Babelon came to me, 

‘ looking aghast.““Merey 
on us, sir, What are we go- 
ing to a0? Marion has 
been working so hard since 
yesterday that now she 
is taken ill, and has jus st 
been obliged to go to bea. 
“Well, vou must wait at 
dinner,” I saic; “so and 
put on your best gown and 
aclean apron.” 





“Do you know where 
that portrait came from:” 
‘Yes, Monseigneur, 
my uncle bought it au D-—— 
in an old curiosity-shop.’ 
|} 6... . this parterre 
| wasa a ad platform. 


This little minature 
hanging garden of Buby 
2 


| It was a wooden fig- 

| ure. — “A sportsman 
| with his gun in his hand—” 
the Baron answered. “No 
papa, it is a shepherd 

keeping his floc k and lean 
iny on his staff,’’ Mdlle de 
Maipiere said, . . . and 
she put the little ficure in 
ber pockct. “I think it is 
the image of some saint,” 
the Baron opined. 


ture 


“The Portrait in My Uncle’s Dinwwg-room 
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. Chinese vases five feet 
hie hand always filled with 
flowers, guar ‘ed the four 
corners of the room: vast 
landscapes were painted 
on the walls and framed in 
panels of metlow. oak: 


man; pieces of curious old 
° late ciittered = the side 
yoard. . Iver the 


mantel- pier ce of th e dining 
room hung a picture in an 
oval frame. 


2. “I boucht ner for 


frame, youmay be sure 

. “But oh; ‘ane le,wha at 
is that ex age d wit h the 
divine = effi: ‘Divine 
fiddlesticks, Fai aid he;“tlook 
at her littic finger, all out 
of drawing.” 


the 


. Arrived with milit 
p r cision en elderly ge ti- 
tleman (the ambassador) 
ona muie, withasmali va- 





lise carried by a peasant. 
4. Suzon met me in wil d 
distress — Y. Fr ric 
What shail sy do? Here’s 
Catherine bec ™ ailing t! is 
three days, ¢ tnd ; ti 
master orderedag “reat d in 
ner and she would cook it, 


and now she is lying 
down on ber bed, more 
dead than ative.” Poor 
thing,” said I. “Well, you 
must . pur on your 
best capand wait 
5. “May [ ask how that 
portrait came . 


here?” “Oh, 
yes, Monsieur le Comte,” 
said T, “ my uncle bought 
itin a »ric-A brac shop.”’ 

6. Upon the purterre, 
which wes like the hang 
ing zarden of Babyion. 


7. And he drew out the 
little wooden figure. “Itis 
a sportsman,’’said the Mar- 
—_ “lean ns onh is gun 

. “You are b ind,” sais 
Tréne; “it is a sh phe rd 
leaning on his staff.” And 
she took the hideous statu- 
ette and pus itin her p ck- 
et. . . Lalll Donon 
opine d it was a saint. 


” 


There is scarcely a paragraoh in ‘The Pic- 
”in which such amusing coincidences with 


” 2 


tbe preceding do not occur. 
CHARLES MILLS GAYLEY. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 





{Another correspondent (Nation, 
‘* The 
‘*Where Sball He Find 


has already likened 
vel from the French, 


p. 189) 


Picture ” to a no- 


| Her?” (N. Y., 1867)—perhaps originally iden- 
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tical with ‘‘ What the Papers Revealed,” in 
the St. James Magazine for August, 1867, as 
pointed out by a correspondent of the Lite- 
rary World for March 8 ?—Ep. Nation. ] 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE SOUTHERN 
REPUBLICANS, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Inthe last number of the Nation I ob- 
serve the following lunguage: 

‘Nothing seemed Jess likely in either of those 
years” (1872 and 1876) ** than that an Adminis 
tration candidate for the Governorship could be 
defeated in New York by a majority of 192,000, 
or than that Civil Service Reform Acts could be 
— both in Congress and in tbe State Legis 
ature. or than that Mr Chester A. Artnur 
would be found commending such laws, and at 
least pretending to execute them,” etc , ete. 

I have been a constant reader of your excel- 
lent paper for fourteen years, and have de 
lighted in its righteous denunciations of political 
abuses which have afflicted the country during 
that period, and admired its able advocacy of 
importent political reforms, many of which 
have been incorporated in the legislation of the 
nation; but is tbere not quite a departure from 
its customary fairness when it accuses the Pre 
sident of ‘pretending to execute . . . the 
Civil Service Reform Acts ”? 

In this connection, it is also asserted that— 

‘“‘The Southern delegates, in fact. occupy the 
same position ina national Republican conven- 
tion as the Southern Democratic vote does in the 
Eleccoral College. Both are ‘solid,’ and one is 
about as much of an evilasthe other, J’rest 
dent Arthur's strength in the Convention will be 
mate up mainly of this solid Southern contin 
gency, Which will not be able to give a single 
electoral vote for the Republican Presiaential 
candivate.” 

Taken together, the language quoted creates 
the impression, whetber so intended or not, that 
the President is not discharging nis duties rela- 
tive tu the enforcement of the Cuivil-Service 
Keform Act, and that his failure to do so is 
occasioned by his desire for a renomination. 
You do not say so, but this may be read be- 
tween the lines. 

It must be remembered, that in most of the 
Routhern States the Republicans constitute such 
a bopeless minority that, politically speaking, 
there is but one thing to engege their attention— 
a Federal appointment. When appointed, the 
creature of the appointing power becomes the 
friend of the Administration; and so long as 
there is no law to probivit tbe person appointed 
from using bis official autbority and influerce to 
coerce or control tbe acts of his acquaictances 
and others in glorification of bis official creator, 
this natural exhibition of gratitude should be 
expected. Itis true, an office should be regarded 
asa public trust and all toat; but where an of 
fice-bolder’s choice 1s between two candi iates, 
both of whom are regarded equally wortby. is 
it not natural that be should incline to the one 
who bestows the appointment? So, although 
the Southern Republican delegates may be solid 
for Mr. Artbur, it does pot follow that be bas 
encouraged it by any neglect : f bis official duty 

If the Republican delegates from the South 
are solid for Mr. Artbur in the next National 
Convention through the Manipulations of the 
Federal office-bolders in tbat part of tbe couctry, 
tben responsibility for it will, m a great mea 
sure, lie with tbe frienda of reform; for there is 
nothing in the Civil Service Reform Act of Jan- 
uary 16, 1883,to prohibit any person im the pub 
lic service from coercing the political action of 
any ore, escep® as bis moral sense may be in 
fluenced by tbe mere declaration “* that no per 

son in said service (public service) has any right 
to use his official authority or influence to coerce 
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the political action of any person or body 
There is no penalty in the act for the violation of 
this provision. 

If the evil which you deplore as coming from 
so ‘thoroughly mercenary a brigade” as a solid 
Southern Republican delegation, is wrought by 
a disregard of that provision of the Civil-Ser 
vice Reform Act just referred to, then the 
earnestness of the friends of reform, and the 
sincerity of the President, may both be thor 
oughly tested by so amending the Civil-Service 
Reform Act of 1885, at once, as to make the 
penalties of that statute applicable tothe provi 
sion just quoted, for the time has not vet been 
fixed in any of the Southern States for the hok 
ing of Republican delegate conventions, 

Very respectfully, 
E. W. Baary. 


Papucah, Ky., March 2, 1884. 


THE LAW OF THE GOEL. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: Ip vour discussion (No. 075) of the new 
docirine of ** Goelism,” youidentify the blood re 
vengeof ** barbarous "tribes withthe Mosai¢e law 
of thegeel. Acarefulexamination of the statutes 
will show, I think, that the Hebrew law was as 
much in advance of the common practice of 
blood-revenge as our system of trial by magis 
trate is superior to any method of private re 
venge, aud that it gave Israel confparative im 
munity from the bloody strife of other nations 
The six cities of refuge for involuntary hom 
cides (Greece and Rome seem to have provided 
these too); the restriction of liability to ven 
geance tothe personof the offender; the designa 
tion of the nearest of kin as tbe goel—all dis 
tinguish very markedly the Mosaic law from 
the practices of the surrounding nations. Amon 
tbe Bedouins—and they are fair specimens « 
‘barbarous tribes ”—the right of revenge be 
longed to any relative of the slain to the fifth 
degree upon any relative of the slayer to the 


= % 


same degree. It descended also to the latest 
generations, and was annulled only by money 
con peusalion. 

But even without these important distinctions, 
the authority of the Mosaic law should not be 
brougbt to such use to-day as Rev. Mr. | 
proposes, It was given to Israel only, and that 
fora special purpose, A ubiversal applicatior 
was never sought or even permitted 


ic was as light to the darkness of beathenism 


around about it, under the clear hgbt of Coms 
tianity it becomes darkness itself, without obli 
gation for even the most devout Christian 

A complete reducft vw abserdum of Mr. 
Finch’s argument would be bad by quoting apy 
cne of a dozen statutes which rest on the same 
basis as the law of the goel. He adm’ 
Isracl’s was a “ruder™ age than ours, vet ‘* go« 


ism” bas no more place iu the civilization of to 





day toan circumcision, or the pensities f cou 


tact with dead boaies, of bodily poliuuon, or the 
prohibition of shaving tbe beard, ete., etc.—lam, 
sir, Yours, respectfully, 
W. S. P. Bryan 
West Nie, Ma 1884 

We do not see how ves T pd which 
private rev pays any rt in the punish 
ment of crime can oOmpared to asystem 
like the modern one, from which privat 
reverge is whollv excluded. It was the ex 
clus of the lividual from all share in 
redressing his own wrongs in cold blood 
which nstituted the first great advance in 
criminal jurisprudence. Blood revenge is 
and bas a’ways been regulated among all bar- 


barcus peoples, as well as among the Jews; 


but as long as it was t ited \ 
marked progress was made, and the law was 
not really triumphant.—Ep. Nation 


CHINESE IMMIGRATION AGAIN 

To THE Epitor oF THE NATION 
Sir: Permit an old subseriber of the N 
who “ does not hold an tfice, wt toes pot t 


to run fer one.” who thinks “‘ be does pot be 


to the loating class either of the broad tl 
homespun kind to Jet Mr. Edward Cunniog 
bam know what his own the writer's 

Sive argument against unrestricted Chir ese 
migration is. | regret Mr. Sam Wig 1 ove! 


looked this argument 





I voted against Chinese immigrat 
ed as it was before the Rest A Was 
passe 1, because Ll was convinced that { Wasa 


wholesale importation of contract lat 





here, on the part of the importing companics, by 
subjecting the relatives or other batls 
imported cooltes left in Coina Co slavery for any 
breach of contracton the part of their relat ‘ 
ber., the Chinese Government reeogt gs 
Claims and enforcing them in case of ne 
This was my conclusive arg ent. blow many 
of the voters against Chivese immigrat 
vote on this coast was almost una S Agaits 
it) bave voted on the strengt f this ary 
alone, or on the strenet! t ¢ “ AGAVA i 
by Mr. Wiggin, or on the strergth of anv or « 
of the three or more, | do uot know, but think 
it to be irrelevant as long as the ged | 
point—contract labor based t N f \ 
men—is not refuted, or proved to 4 eu s 
particular case the disadvantag w 
and | tical « vy bay 1 wit 
lustries carried by 
Cc. RR. ¢ has} aoly Ss Sir i Wed 
derburne’'s elegant arti ime n Java 
Ll wish he w dk ily f w ~ i 
Ind tk (Chinese ft stay . trv fer 
x i f fachang the ( s f the 
Unite States \ sv Vy respect! 
HS 
s 
Sawn aN “ SS4 
H. 8." had to go far afield t cn 
< for v ng agains ( I ! 
has } seal } i \ lival (‘h ‘ 
English Commiss s i res a a 
gards Calif 4, Is thatthe « g ntl er 
sas it as any that existsin tl WworTrid There 
has never been a particle of f brought 
that t smen in Ch ,are s cted ivery 
for breachof Iract on th pal ot e em 
gra n Cahiornia n any publication we 
know of. If acon'ract eusts it is amoney 
contrac and the yp ilty would be in mon 


sold for debt in China Seeing that the charge 
is contrary to anv known u e of the Chi 
nese, those who advance it ought to prove it 


Ep. NATION 


j 


THE POSTAL NOTE 

To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 
Sir: Permit me to join in the agitation which 
I trust will jead to the abolishment of the postal 
note as at present constituted, In the routine 
f my office work I receive daily a considerable 
pumber of these notes, the periodical assortir g 
aud collating of which, for tbe purpose of pre 
senting them for payment, isa task alike trying 
to one’s eyes and patience. Eicher by govern- 
mental prescription or else by a remarkable co- 
incidence, the iuk used by mist country post- 
masters is of avery pale and uncertain color— 
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just the shade which assimilates itself most 
readily with the dark yellow ground of the 
nite nod as the calligraphy is sometimes as 
doubtful as the mk, it bee mes necessary to 
1 rt to the punched table on tbe margin in 
ler to ascertain the amount. The notes laps- 
ins after three montbs from the last day of the 
m nh of issue, a reference to the punched table 
on the other margin is necessary in tbe very bnu- 
merous Cases where the stamped date is illegi- 
bie. LT bave at this moment several notes before 
me which, in this regard, would defy the skill 
of the most accomplished expert. Lastly, the 
(iovernment requires the signature of the re- 
cipient—an utterly meaningless procecure at 
‘onsidering that the notes are payable to 
earer), but a very vexatious one in the case of 
the officer of a corporation who must (or ought 
to) affix bis name to that of the firm in the 1n- 
finiresimal space provided therefor. Zz 


BISHOP WARREN'S PRAYER-GAUGE, 
To vue Epirorn oF THE NATION: 





Sit: Bishop Warren, of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Coureb, is sojourning in Texas, and, being 
newly married, may be considered as enjoying 
bis honeymoon, Writing to the Christian Ad- 
rocate of New York, he mentions a brotoer- 
clergyman of tbe cburch South, only thirty 
days married, who died of smallpox, and very 
piously winds up by referring to the widow of 
the same gentleman, “* very sick” (presumably 
with the like disease), in the following terms: 
‘* We cannot understand God’s plans enough to 
know whether or not to pray for ber recovery.” 

Now, a novel idea is presented here for Chris- 
tiens to consider. If our ignorance of God's 
plans is to give the negative to our supplica- 
tions of the divine power, will the good Bishop 
pleuse detine the field in which endeavor of this 
kind 1s legitimate, seeing that our poor human 
faculty is so incapable of comprebending the 
purposes of the Deity in general? Prayer for 
the sick bas gererally been regarded as within 
per scope of entreaty tothe Almixhty, 
whatever the circumstances, and they seem to 


the pe 


have been especially distressing in the case cited 
by the Bishop; but if there be any limitation of 
the privilege, it would seem to be incumbent on 
those who are versed in matters of the kind, as 
the Bi-bop bimself must be, to lay down some 
rules by which plain Christians may be guided. 


J. H. M. 


ScoTT non, N. Y., March 8, 1884, 


Notes. 


. AppLretTon & Co. announce for speedy pub 
* [be Relation of Animal Diseases to the 
Public Health,’ by Frank S. Builings, V. 8., of 
Boston, 19 which the trichiniasis question is 


icsathon 


fully discussed, 
igbton, Mifflin & Co have in press ‘Studies 
vy ‘*—events avd personages—by Henry 
bot Lodge; *Memories of Rufus Choate,’ by 
Judge Netson, of Brooklyn; *Jobn Adams,’ in 
toe “American Statesmen” series, by John T 
Morse, jr.; the ‘Lives of James and Lucretia 
Mort,’ by Mrs. Anna D. Hallowell; a study of 
halzac, by Edgar E,. Saltus; an edition in one 
Inme of the Poetical Works of Edmund C, 
Stedman; a ‘Handbook of American Autnors,’ 
ov Osear Fay Adams; and a translation, with 
idditions and an index, of Ploetz’s ‘ Epitome of 
,ncient, Mediawval, and Modern History,’ by 
Wm, H. Tiltegbast, of Harvard University. 
L. R. Hammersiy & Co, Pbhilade'pbia, will 
ublisb pext mouth ‘ The Church Cyclopedia: a 
Dictionary of Church Doctrine, History, Organi- 


tic 


n fist 


zation. avd Rirual,’ edited by the Rev, Prof. A. 
A. Benton, of Delaware College Diocesan histo- 
ries will form ap important feature of the work, 


a Public Library,” with special reference to the 


which will fill 800 pages, imperial 8vo, and be | 


sold only by subscription. 

‘A Manual of Biographical Literature,’ com- 
piled by Mr. W. M. Griswold, and designed as 4 
supplement to Oettinger’s ‘Bibliographie Buo- 
graphique’ (which ends with the year 1854), is 
ready to be printed if a sufficient number of 
subscriptions, at $2.00 a copy, is forthcoming. 
“Sufficient.” as we are accustomed to under- 
stand in Mr. Griswold’s happy theory of work, 
meaus not what will bring a profit, but will pay 
expenses, His address is ‘‘Q P. Index,” Bangor, 
Me. 

Tbe Rev. Lawrence H. Mills, an American 
Orientalist, now residing in Hanover, Germany, 
is under contract with the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, to furnish the third 
volume of the transiations of the Zend-Avesta, 
in the series of ‘**Sacred Books of the East,” 
edited by Professor Max Miiller. In so doing be 
takes the place of the well-known French scbclar, 
Professor James Darmesteter, whose engagements 
are such as to preclude his undertaking the task. 
lhe volume in question will contain the Yasna, 
Visparad, Afrigan, and GAbs. Mr. Mills has 
qualified himself for this work by his labors, 
only partly made public as yet, but very favor- 


| ably received by competent critics, on the 


Zoroastrian GathAs, 

The Coburn & Newman Publishing Company, 
of Chicago, bave in press ‘The Life and Letters 
of John Brown,’ a large volume which will be 
sold by subscription. The editor, Will M. Cle- 
mens, of Cleveland, Ohio, 1s said to have incor- 
porated in the work many new and heretofore 
unpublished facts relative to bis subject. 

Lee & Shepard, Boston, bave reprinted from 
the Nation of February 7 the obituary notice of 
the late Wendel! Phillips from the pen of Mr. T. 
W. Higginson. We have every reason to be- 
lieve that in this pampblet form it will meet the 


| desire of a large number to preserve it by itself. 


The distingui-hing feature of Miss Yonge's 
‘stories of American History’ (Appletons) is 
their wide range. The whole of American his- 
tory, geograpbically as well as chronologically, 
is brougbt bere within a small compass, so that 
Canada and the South American States receive 
their sbare of attention, with such valuable 
collateral matter, e. g, illustrating the slavery 
controversy, as ‘‘the emancipation of negrues 
in the English [sles” (chap, xl.). The book is 
writt«n in a fairand liberal spirit, andis accu- 
rate so far as we have examined, but the style is 
cumbered with hard words, and therefore not 
adapted to young children. 

Mr. Howells’s amusing little farce, ‘‘The Regis 
ter,” which was first printed in Harper's Maga 
zine, bas been publisbed asa pretty pocket vol- 
ume by J. R. Osgood & Co, The theme, the situ- 
ation, and the characters are, and may be com- 
mended to foreigners as, quite American. 

Much gilt upon the leaves and binding bardly 
serves to make a handsome bowk of the fresh im- 
pression from the plates of ‘ Hans Breitmann’s 
Ballads’ (Philadelphia: Peterson). The typo- 
graphy needs to be thorougbly renovated before 
there can be an improved edition. 

Bausser’s ‘ Period of the Reformation (1517- 
1648),, which has been out of print for two or 
three years, except in a rather costly English 
edition, bas again been put on the market, at the 


| old price, by Robert Carter & Bros 


Tbe February number of the Librery Journal 
contaios an abstract of two thoughtful addresses 
recently made in Pittsfield, Mass., by Mr. James 
M. Hubbard, in connectioe with bis rearrange- 
ment and supervision of tbe Berksbire Atheneum 
in thattown, Their subject was, ‘How to Use 


guidauce of the young. 

Jackson’s Administration and Mexico are the 
topics of Mr. Foster’s Monthly Reference Lists 
for February. 

The last Bulletin, No. 67, of the Boston Public 
Library, bas a bibliographical chapter on our 


| departing guest, Mr. Matthew Arnold, showing 


| 





the list of his writings, bis editings and prefac- 
inzs, and of the general criticisms upon these. 
The valuable index to American Local History 
is continued nearly or perhaps quite to the let- 
ter D, and Mr. Thorvald Solberg contributes a 
list cf the text-editions and translations of the 
Eddas. 

The latest of the Bureau of Education’s Cir- 
culars of Information (No. 4, 1883) consists of 
Recent scbool-Law Decisions, compiled by Mr. 
Lyndon A. Smith. We find, by the way, in the 
last report of the librarian of the American 
Antiquarian Society at Worcester, Mass., a sug- 
gestion which oughe to be fruitful. Referring 
to the list of its American newspaper collections 
which that Society furnished for the late census, 
Mr. Barton inquires: “If such work can be un- 
dertaken decennially by the Census Bureau, why 
should not the ‘Circulars of Information,’ fre- 
quently issued by tbe Bureau of Education, 
contain lists of and even indexes to special 
subjects, 1f not to literature in general #’ To 
give precision to this request, we will indi- 
cate two valuable’ services which the 
Bureau can easily render. (1) Let it pro- 
cure from the foremost lbraries in the country 
a statement of the departments in which they 
are strong, and then classify these departments 
with appropriate references. The utility of this 
for special students is patent. (2) Let it inthe 
same way obtain lists of the newspaper files in 
each library, with such particularity as to dates 
and volumes as may be practicable, and then 
arrange these geograpbically and alphabetically. 

A course of lectures on Archeology will be 
delivered at the Jobvs Hopkins University dur- 
ing this season, the first, by Dr. Waldstein, bav- 
ing already been read before his departure for 
Evgland. Mr. J. T. Clarke, lately director of 
the work at Assos, will give four—‘‘ A Pilea for 
Practical Archeology,” “ Work at Assos,” and 
‘Projects for Cyrene,” being the subjects. Mr. 
W. J. Stillman will give three, on * Prebistoric 
Research in the Classical Fi+id,” ‘* Research in 
Greece,” and *‘ Archeology and Art.” Six will 
be given by Dr. A. Emerson, Fellow in Greek, 
on Olympia and the results of the late excava- 
tions there; and tbe concluding lecture, by Prof. 
Gildersleeve, will treat of literary and plastic 
art. 

President White’s annual report on the con- 
dition of Cornell University is at all points a 
cheering document. The future of the library, 
with its magnificent endowment, is something to 
dream about. We bave been interested in what 
the report says of the increasing usefulness of 
tbe university press, a most natural adjunct of 
our bighest institutions of learning. Eodow- 
ment will probably reach this, however, last of 
all the departments, for a passion for the art of 
Gutenberg seldom overtakes the wealthy. 

The tenth annual report of the President of 
the Boston University—which, like Cornell, 
practises co-education of the sexes—refers to ‘‘a 
most successful reproduction of the ‘Electra’ of 
Sophocles in the orginal Greek,” with appro- 
priate accessories, as ‘‘the first instance in his- 
tory in which an ancient Greek play bas been 
reproduced at the suggestion and with the par- 
ticipation of women.” 

Corne!l, since the completion of its new gym- 
pasium, intends following Harvard’s example 
in employing a medical director who shall at 
the same time be a member of the Faculty. The 
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same course will be adopted by the Johns Hop- 
kins University, as we learn from President 
Gilman’s eighth annual report. 

Piosperity is the keynote of President Walk 
er’s annual report to the Corporation of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tecbnology. In this 
interesting document we note the improvements 
in the accommodations for women, whose bum 
ber among the students continues small, but 
whose place 1s assured in one department at 
least, that of chemistry. Most of tbe eleven are 
pursuiog tois subject or biology. The French 
and German lauguages are both required snd 
elective studies—tbe former being necessary for 
The number of students in French is 
145; in German, 167; in Itauan—a pure elective 


admission. 


9 

Among the latest ventures in German periodi 
cal literature isthe Vierte/juhrsschrft fiir Cu/tur 
und Litteratur der Renaissance, under the edi 
torial direc.ion of Ludwig Geiger, whose quall- 
fications for treating are 
abundantly in bis und 
Humapismus,’ a werk upon Petrarch, and in the 
hfe of Reuchlin, the German Humanist. The 
great intellectual movement which beld sway in 
Europe from the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
centuries, preémivept:y among the Latin races, 
will be the special tield of the new enterprise. 
W bile the literature of tbe period will have the 
chief consideration, the great achievements in 
art will receive considerable attention. 

The literacure of Renaissance bistory, by the 
way, bas just been euricbed by the addition of 
a tbird volume to Prof. Gustav Koerting’s 
‘Geschichte der Litteratur Italiens im Zeitalter 
der Renaissance,’ treating of the beginuings of 
the literary movement. ‘The life aud works of 
Petrarch and Boccaccio, it will be remembered, 
are tbe subjects of the frst two volumes, Dr. 
Koerting is professor of Romanic and English 
Pbilvlogy at the Koyal Academy at Muuster, in 
Westpbalia. 

A vrochure by Prot. Villari—a reprint from 
the Nuova Antoloyia—renders due homage 
to the late Francisco de Sanctis as the fatber 
of sound criticism in Italy. This study of De 
Sanctis’s character, career, works, and influence 
on Italian literature by a man who is unques- 
tionably in the front rank of Italian writers, 
whetber as regards his ability, bis balanced 
judgment, or bis sterling literary bonesty, is 
certainly a ‘* mopument more lasting than brass.” 

The ongin of the municipal institutions of the 
middle ages bas been studied chiefly in relation 
to England, France, and Germany, each of 
whicb countries affords distinct and interesting 
phases of their development. Students of the 
subject will be glad to examine the analogies 
afforded by Italy, in a monograph by Dr. Max 
Handloike, entided ‘Die lombardischen S:idte 
unter der Herrscbaft der BischOfe, und die Ent- 
stebung der Communen.’ It consists of three 
chapters: the first treating of Immunities, the 
institution out of which the municipal institu- 
tions grew here as well as in Germany; the 
second, of the officers of the Bishops; the third 
of the communes, It wou!d appear that, while 
the earlier development was essentially identi- 
cal in Germany and in Italy—both countries 
coming alikeunder the authority of the Emperor 
—the tinal form taken by the municipalities of 
Lombardy, at a time when the Emperor's author 
ity in Italy had been weakened, was the same as 
in France, the commune. The commune, it is 
well known, was strictly prohivited in Germany, 
and never obtained a permanent foothoid in 
Eng'and. The author takes positive ground 
against the view of Savigny that the mupici; al 
organization of the later Empire continued wito- 
out essential mterruption down into the middle 
ages, He shows, nevertheless, that the inbali- 


of the Renuissance 


sbown {enaissance 





tants of the towns continued to hold certain 


property in commcn—meadow, forest, ete.—and 


that this common property was the starting 
point in the new municipal life of the eleventh 
century. But this wasa wholly new develop 


and the 
the Management 
property, had no organic ¢ 


ment, newly-created office, that f 


consuls, for of the con 
the 


of Germany 


1} 
Dhection, like 


échevins of France and the Scho 
with the old board of seabini 
they drew to themselves the jurisdictional aud 
the 
the 


Once established, 


other administrative apd became 


cbaracteristic 


powers, 
distinctive feature of 


Lombard communes. 


and 


A valuable frugwent of a middle -high-German 


manuscript, written towards the end of the 
thirteenth century, bas lately been discovered 
Toe fortunate discoverer, Dr. Milcbsack, of 
Wolfenbutte!, Brunswick, who fouod the four 
parchment leaves used as the bindirg of an old 
print (‘Sermones dormi secure,” 1500), recog 
nized at once that they contained poems by 
Waltber von der Vogelweide. The fragment has 
pow been ecited by Professor Zarncke ip the 
Berichte of the Roval Saxon Acacemy of 


Sciences, and German scholars will be pleased to 


see that the gevulue stanzas (about two 
in of 


Puis maunuecript of Walther’s 


twenty 


all) offer a vumber brew and important 


various readiugs 


poetry shows great incej. pderce, and the re 
mainder of i¢ would doubtless be exceeding|s 
valuable if we couid fiud it; but this we can 


bardly expect. 

F W. Christerv has received the latest cata 
logue of portraits representing the stock of 
Amsterdam be Frederik Muller 
Collectors will tind it worth 


famous 
& Co, 
tion on many ace 


use of 
their atten 
unts, but especuaily for a re 
markable collection of Franklin and Washit 
of 
White, Stokes & Allien send us 
if that 


plied to what Is in reality a small folio of ff 


portraits (75 the formner and lof the later 


a tastetul and 


term can bx 


elaborate Easter ‘card,’ 
aud poetry, witb illustrations of Easter Iie 


violets, trailing arbutus 





and azaleas fauly we 
cbromolithographe ¢. 

—The Amsterdam weekly Jorfef e pub 
lishes, in its issue of February 16, a(Germa 
rejvinder of the ** Association for Promoting the 
Interests of the Book Trade in the Netheriands” 
to anattack ou Dutch publishers ui by Pro 
fessur Evers in tbe Magazin fiir die Litterat 
des In- und Auslandes. Professor Ebers bad 
spoken of the * piracy “ pracused by them ot 


German autbors, cbar 
pubhsbing bouse of Scriu 
reprivting four of 


bis novels; : 





blatt fiir den deutschen Buchhand ads re 
peated and emphasized Professo. Ebers’s charges 
Now, the principal members of the above met 


tioned association show 
both Professor Et 


senblatt exaggerated their 


grossly 


Dutch publishers, inasmuch as all the German 
works reprinted iu Holland since IN) bave cot 

sisted, besides several editions of Heine f four 
volumes of poetry, by Geibel, Freilgratb, avd 
Hamerling. Witvout sanctioning unauthorized 
republications of apy kind, the committee very 


properly reprove Professor Ebers and tbe Bor 


sendiatt for their basty generalizations, remind 
ing the latter of its own declaration in 1574, 
that ‘in Holland the reprinting of German 


works ts of very rare occurrence. 
we can for the present do 
i 


treaty with Holland.” < 


In aouy case, 
a copyright 
nce that time ouly one 


without 





German bock, Hamerling’s, bas been reprinted 
in Holland. Ip just to Professer Ebers we 


j that be bad alreads un De Porte feuilie of 


must ai 
Feoruary 2, retracted his accusations—bused on 
esropeous information—against Dutch publisb- 
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ers in general, and modified his charges against 
the firm of Scrinerius inja t Pb 
bad merely sald (not rey . t An 
pirated reprint of hist $ 

Considering that tl ( . 
bert are found apy ed 
tions of S poem less - 





seets strange ¢ 1 the i 
collection of ‘Chefs vie 
edit rexpiainsthat mk “ 
means forgotten; for alt 
past have mot lacked renders, vet ‘ 
Measure perhaps t t > 
Criticism of the auu . ‘ 
have been sult { tu pus 
The eres predists among wi 
Saint-Lambert’s tutimat Were 
with disfavor ut his effort 

vy which, in Did 
thinks wing t ‘ \ 
treatinent of the » > 
marked bv his ia . 
which he preare ‘ 
Fhe coldness of t pit 
suted by the wa 
the stories in thes . l 
ed are “Lo Abenasl ‘ i 

peo.” Lacrom .s 
sible inspirer of \ 
but this see st . at 
Sa 8] l rtaibert } ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Wortoyv a t ’ ‘ 
pl ies’ Va ‘ . 

Amis, te | ee . \ 

levVe ‘ ent f i 
may t be amiss ¢ te \i\ 
Perey Aba is 1 \ ‘ ‘ 

ghtt ve t 

i y ft Ml i i ‘ ‘ 
pom the et wee \l 
and Sai Lam 
inedited ts \ 
trit n t t t . 
the facile eighte tt “ 
ng t ife M 
Scherer, wt s } " y annex 
ef Gri s literary ts} t 

Very convenient i tit ‘ 

text-books of v = Von 4 
hat t ‘con t ‘4 =: ‘ = i 
bersicbt des Thierre It iv i ‘ 
at view of the is i t 
‘ about as f V as s “ 
t iveals > t res ) t 
to save the time of teact h iad y 

1 yy gc deft s i . I by 

weans antig te ti ’ { ry j 
for the ¢ t €rata, With w thre es ore 
inited. Von Iherimny’s classit f the n 
husks 18 given, though as ft per pal one 
A singular avomaly is the separat f Bry a 
and bract poda, though s ew betf 
as distinct ““ty pes The me | i nous ts 
signed to the Tunicata, which a of Lise 
placed in immediate relation tothe vertebrates 
ibe definitions are « ar and concise, and the 
book can be used to advantage by teachers 
whore course of 2 Ogv involves the iving f 
jefinitions. The same praise may be piven to 
the third edition of Leunis’s ‘Sym psis Synop 


sis der drei Naturreiche 
the 
Its illustrations and descriptions 


, of which the first vol 


ume, containing Vertebrates snd moliusks, 


has appeared 
are its strong points, the clessification nut being 
in all respects up to date. The illustrations are 


many of them betoy to 


particulaily BO, Jiised 
from tbose in Brenin’s * Phicvieveu’? A feuruie 
worthy of general imitation is the givir g of the 
etymology of all scientific names, The *Com 


parative Zoology’ (‘ Vergleichende Zqoulogie’) of 
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Dr. Leonhardt, although the work of a teacher 
rather than of a zodlogist, is decidedly above 
the level of school text-books. It offers, espe- 
cially under the ivvertebrates, a great deal of 
condensed information ina very accessible form. 
The plates in many places betray unfamiliarity 
with the objects themselves, but a working 
teacher will get many useful hints from the 
book, which is itself the outcome of teaching. 


Of adifferent and much higher character 
than the preceding works is Wiedersheim’s 
‘Anatomy of the Vertebrates’ (*‘ Lehrbuch der 
vergleichenden Anatomie der Wirbelthiere’). 
It belongs to that very small class of text books 
of which Balfour's, Gegeobaur’s, and Claus’s 
manuals stand as types. Clear in style, vigor- 
ous in its grasp of the subject, and penetrated 
by the spirit of modern zodlogy, it is a work 
from which the student derives inspiration as 
well as knowledge. The subject is treated by 
systems of organs, not according to the classi- 
fication. Each system is first described in gene- 
ral; then follows a more detailed account of the 
structure in each class of the vertebrates, and 
this is succeeded in all the more important and 
complicated systems by a summary of the facts. 
The development of the organs is kept con- 
stantly in view, and is everywhere made the 
basis of the description. The illustrations are 
numerous, new, well engraved, and, in the sec- 
tion on circulation, colored. The book closes 
with a selection from the literature, arranged 
by topics, and covering over fifty pages. This 
‘ Lehrbuch’ fills a gap in zodlogical literature 
which bas long waited to be closed. Huxley’s 
manual, with which the English student would 
compare tbe book, is much less full ; still more 
meagre in comparison is Gegenbaur. A more 
elaborate criticism would show some inequali- 
ties in execution, mainly in proportion, and per- 
haps a very few over-confident expressions of 
opinion ; but there are few text books indeed 
which so decisively mark their authors as at 
once scientists and teachers, 


-The late Dr. Henry Dunbar was born to 
an bereditary, passionate, unreasoning love of 
Greek, and worked at Greek with the ‘‘ dour” 
persistency of a Scotchman. The accomplished 
Professor of Greek in the University of Aber- 
deen saved him from the prodigious mistake of 
preparing an Homeric grammar, whicb, with 
his range of vision, would have been a monu- 
mental blunder, and suggested to him instead 
the barmless task of getting up a concordance 
to the ‘Odyssey,’ which was published by the 
Clarendon Press in 1880. It was evidently a 
work of immense labor ; and, at the close of his 
modest preface, he enlists our sympathies by 
stating that ‘‘ writing sixty-two thousand four 
hundred lines of closely-written Greek MS. had 
somewhat weakened and impaired bis eyesight.” 
The usual compliments were paid to the work, 
and the diligent compiler was rewarded, if we 
remember aright, by a Civil List pension. It 
is sad tothink that the book is entirely inade- 
quate for any but the merest literary purposes. 
Ink must be mixed with brains. Cruden’s Con- 
cordance to the Bible bas been superseded, and 
Dunbar’s Concordance to the ‘Odyssey’ is, 
after all, only a makeshift. Even the impor- 
tant particles, even the prepositions, are not in- 
cluded, and old Seber is as indispensable to the 
investigator asever. The same thing is to be 
said of the Concordance to Aristophanes, just 
issued by the Clarendon Press, which published 
the otber concordance—both sumptuously, as a 
matter of course. The author “did not live to 
see the fruit of his labors.” With him died an 
indefatigable man, much to be admired for his 
untiring industry. But as his former concord- 


is 


ance did not make Seber useless, so this con- 


| 


| 


cordance does not enable us to dispense with 


| the most brainless index ever made—the index 


| of Caravella. 


In Caravella’s book, not only are 
the words registered simply according to the ex- 
ternal form—thbat is true of Seber—but separate 


| categories are made for the same forms, the 





same words with varying accents: so many 
xev’s With acute, so many xév’s with grave ac- 
cent. And though Dunbar does not go quite so 
far, he records in separate lists words that bave 
received an additional accent from enclisis. 
Still, this might be forgiven. It is asin in the 
direction of over-fulness. But Caravella is rea- 
sonably complete in bis vocabulary. 


form iv’, anotber for the form iva, each followed 
by «. r. A.; to ws he gives ove line, with «. +r. A. 
again. How could any one gather anything as 
to the use of iva and as final from such a list ? 
For purposes of research, then, the value of the 
concordance hes been reduced by the plan of 
the compiler—if it may be called a plan—toa 
minimum ; and the Clarendon Press ought at 
least to have supplenented the work by an in- 
dex to the missing articles. In a non-technical 
journal like the Nation, it is not necessary to 
go into the detail of mistakes some of which do 
little credit to the proof-reader. 


—The thirty-eighth annual report of the Di- 
rector of the Astronomical Observatory of Har- 
vard College, presented tothe Visiting Committee 
in December last, and laid before the Board of 
Overseers on the 9th of January, falls short inno 
respect of the standard set by the character of 
the work done at that establisbment during the 
last five years. The subscription of five tkhou- 
sand dollars annually for the term of five years, 
which was secured in 1878, has now expired, 
and, to replace it, an attempt has been made to 
raise by subscription the sum of one hundred 
thousand dollars as a permanent fund. Upto 
the present time about fifty thousand dollars 
has been promised for this purpose, which will 
be sufficient to prevent the sudden restriction of 
scientific operaiions, otherwise inevitable on the 
expiration of the subscription of 1878, Profes- 
sor Pickering’s interest in the satellites of Jupi- 
ter—a new method of observing the eclipses of 
which he devised in 1878—has led bim to ex- 
periment on the occ: ltations and transits of 
these bodies also. Employing the double-image 
micrometer at every approach of a satellite to 
or recession from the disc of the planet, he bas 
derived results which appear to indicate tbat 
valuable observations may be made on these 
frequently-recurring phenomena, heretofore re- 
garded with very little favor by astronomers. 
After a year’s interruption, the fundamental 
observations with the meridian circle were re- 
sumed early in 1883, and the instrument was 
kept in active service during the remainder of 
the year. A series of observations was under- 
taken for determining the longitude of the Mc- 
Gill College Obtervatory at Montreal, and ex- 
tended through the month of June. The reduc 
tion of the older series of observations with the 
meridian circle is now completed, and the copy 
prepared for prin?ing, two volumes being ready 
for publication. 


—The meridian photometer, 


Dunbar is | 
not; so he gives two lines to iva—one for the | 








which bears | 


the same relation to photometry tbat a trar- | 
sit circle does to measurements of position, 


must now be regarded as having fairly es- 
tablished its position as a permanent instru- 
ment of the Observatory. After a thorough 
trial it bas shown itself capable, in the hands of 
Professor Pickering and his assistants, of deter- 
micing absolute stellar magnitudes with great 
accuracy. As it can determine the brightness 
of any star of the nintb magnitude or brigbter, 
its field of work is, for the present, indefinitely 


great. The most important investigation in pro- 
gress has been the revision of the Durchmuster- 
ung magnitudes, the results of the estimates of 
brightness made at thirteen observatories and 
extending over a period of ten or fifteen years 
being thus brought together and reduced toa 
single system. Some miscellaneous observations 
bave also been taken, of which those of Neptune 
on eleven nights give its light as 7.71. The 
study of the variable stars is made an important 
part of the work of the Observatory, and is con- 
ducted by Mr. Chandler. The aid of amateurs 
and others in the observation of stars knuwn or 
suspected to be variable has been found to yield 
valuable results. In an investigation in astro- 
nomical pbhotograpby, undertaken with the as- 
sistance of Mr. W. H. Pickering, of the Massa- 
cbhusetts Institute of Technology, it is songht to 
determine the light aud color of the brighter 
stars, and to construct a photographic map of 
the whole heavens. The system of announcing 
astropomical discoveries bas received an impor- 
tant extension during the year, an association 
of more tban fifty European observatories bav- 
ing been formed, for the purpese of expediting 
these anncuncements. TheObzervatory of Har- 
vard College is now the central bureau for tele- 
graphic announcements in America, this func- 
tion baving been transferred to it by the Smith- 
sonian Institution, which bad for many years 
perfcrmed a like service. 


—Liszt’s ‘‘Faust” Symphony was the principal 
pumber played on Saturday at the fitth concert 
of the Symphony Society. lt was interpreted 
with the rare intelligence which always marks 
Dr. Damrosch’s reading of Liszt, and the orcbes- 
tra has never since its reorganization played so 
well as on this occasion. It now only needs 
some improvement in the wood wind to be 


a really good orchestra. Liszt’s symphony 
bas not been heard here for five or six 


years, but the warm applause it received on 
Saturday gave reason to believe that it will not 
again be allowed to rest for so long a time. Like 
all great art-works which deal with tbe grand, 
passionate, sublime, and not tbe beautiful alone, 
it is apt to “disagree” at first hearirg; but 
repetition leads to ever-increasing interest which 
is apt to culminate in eutbusiasm. Even as ab- 
solute music there is much that is admirable 
in ‘* Faust.” But it is oply when the poetic 
intentions of the composer are understood and 
followed that we are enabled to appreciate all 
its beauty. The *‘symphony” is really a sym- 
phonic pcem in three parts, for the treatment of 
the material is based on the principles of leading 
motives which constantly recur aud connect the 
different movements into an organic whole, 
The first movement symbolizes Faust’s alternat- 
ing pessimistic musings and longing for the joys 
of life. The second is an exquisite delineation 
of Margarct’s characteristics, in which we even 
bear such details as *‘ He loves me, he loves me 
not.” Lhe third is devoted to Mephistopheles, 
and unites the motives of the previous parts ina 
earicatured form, At the close a tenor solo and 


| chorus are introduced, as in Beethoven’s Ninth 


Symphony. The *“ Faust”’ Symphony is dedi- 
cated to Berlicz, and there is evidence of 
that master’s influence in the orchestration 
and in certain unisono pbrases. ‘ Rheingold” 


| and * Walkiire” are also curiously suggested in 


a few places. But the sympbony asa whole is 
Liszt's own creation, the most remarkable thing 
in which is the appropriateness of the leading 
motives, and the ever-iocreasing iaterest which 
their recurrence inspires in tbe bearer. As in 
the-ymphonic poems, the Hungarian element 
reveals itself in the abrupt rhythmic changes 
and peculiar acceptuations, The “Faust” Sym. 
phony was preceded by the ‘*Freischiitz” over- 
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ture, which was played with great spirit, yet 
with an occasional want of distinctness in the 
middle parts; and by two selections from Berli- 
ozs “Childhood of Christ,” a serenade for two 
flutesand barp, and ‘The Rep seof the Holy Fa 
mily,” with tenor solo. Neitber of these selections 
contains a germ of a new wusical idea, and the 
first especially is of wearisome, because artifi- 
cial, simplicity. 


LAND AND ITS RENT. 


Land and Its Rent. By Francis A. Walker, 
Pb D., LL.D. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
1883. Pp. 220. 

Social Problems. By Henry George, author of 
‘Progress and Poverty.’ Chicago and New 
York: Belford, Clarke & Co. 

PROFESSOR WALKER’'Ss volume deals mainly with 

the economic blunders of Carey, Bastiat, and 

H+evury George in the matter of rent. The er- 

rors of Carey and Bastiat were identical—so much 

so, indeed, that, after the iatter’s death, the 
friends of the former sought to fasten a charge 
of plagiarism upon the author of the ‘ Harmo- 


1883. 


nies Economiques.’ A lively controversy resulted, 
whicb has left only this impression among eco 
nomists: that it is contrary to all tbat we know 
of Bastiat to suppose that he wittingly appro- 
priated anotber man’s ideas without giving bim 
due credit; but that if he appropriated Carey’s 
ideas of rent be took something of no value, and 
that, therefore, an indictment would not lie. 
Mr. Carey’s idea was, briefly, that there is 
no such thing as rent in tbe Ricardian sense— 
i. e., no surpius value in the soil and its products 
over and above the labor and the isterest on 
capital employed in its cultivation. “ There is 
not,” he says, ‘‘throughout the United States, 
a county, township, town, or city that would 
sell for cost, or one whose rents are equal to the 
interest upon labor and capital 
And again: “If we show that the land hereto- 
fore spprupriated is not only not worth as much 
labor us it has cost to produce itin its present 


expended.” 


condition [meaning. of course, to bring it into 
its present condition], but that it could not be 
reproduced by the labor that its present value 
would purchase, it will be obvious to the reader 
that its whole value is due to that which has 
been applied to its improvement.’ “If we 
show,” says Mr. Carey—but that is what he never 
did nor could show, and what nobedy cau show. 
However great a sum (if it could be computed 
in dollars and cents) may have been expended 
in bringing Lancaster County, Pa , for instance, 
to its present state of pioductiveness, it is to be 
borne in mind that the laborers in each genera- 
tion have got their living from it; and who shall 
estimate the value of this as an offset to the ex- 
penditure ? It is obviously impossible to reason 
in this way, because there are no data or fixed 
starting-points. On the otber hand, Mr, Carey's 
postulate implies that the settlement of the 
American Continent has been a losing operation, 
and that the further we push the area of cultiva- 
tion westward the more money we shall lose 
There were 6,000,000 acres of public land taken 
up ia Dakota last year. The net losses, accord- 
ing to Mr. Carey, begin when improvement be- 
zins, and they increase from year to year. 
Fencing, draining, house building, railroad 
building, every expenditure which man makes 
within the limits of Dakota, or in endea- 
vors to reach Dakota, must be counted as ele- 
ments of the cost of the land At the end of 
any given number of years it wiil be found that 
Dakota bas cost more than ic has come to. 
Toerefore theemigrants to Dakota are under a 
delusion just as the earlier emigrants to Illinois 
and Minnesota were. They have all been losing 





money. Yet, somehow, wealth has marvellously 
increased 

Professor Walker demolishes the Carey heresy 
satisfactorily, and then tekes 


p up the opposing 
f Henry 
George, tbat the rent of land is gradually swal 
lowing up all the wealth of tbe world, and is the 
cause of all the poverty and misery init. The 
careful reader of Mr. George's *‘ Progress and 
Poverty’ will observe tbat that loose 


takes pains to overthrow the Malthusian law of 


and equally unfounded assumption 


writer 


population before setting up bis own doctrine 
that rent is the cause of poverty. Malthus looks 
for the cause of poverty in the well ascertained 
fact that if a given quantity of corn exactly 
suffices for a family of six persons, there will 
be suffering if the family grows to seven with 
Then, 
looking on the one band at the roundness of the 
earth and the limitations of agriculture, and on 
the other at the powers of increase inherent ia 
the human race, he reasons tlat the former isa 


out any increase in the quantity of corn. 


somewhat elas 


fixed aud unvielding quantity 
tic, but nevertheless tintte—while the latter is 
ublimited as a power, aud is limited in fact only 
by the pressure of population upon the means otf 
Mr. Malthus observed a tendency 


of population to increase faster than the means 
of subsistence could be provided, and he as 


subsistence. 


cribed to this tendency a large part of the sum 
total of human misery, for the reason that the 
arrival of the seventh member reduces the whole 
family to a less quantity of corn than was fourd 
to be needed for the comfort of six—provided, 
of course, that no greater quantity of ¢ 
be had. 

Mr. George not only assails the doctrine of 
Malthus with the usual arguments and the usu 
al objurgations, implying that it 1s a reproach 
to the goodness of God, but be makes the en 


rhis to 


tirely novel and original assertion that ‘the 
limit totbe population of tbe globe is only the 
limit of space.” That he means standing-reom 
when he uses the word space is shown by the 
context, as well as bv the whole drift of bis 
argument. 


pleteness of his refutation of 


Notwithstanding the assumed com 
Malthus, Mr 
George is apparently not satistied with it, for 
he undertakes to show that his own theorv is 
true regardless of Malthus. Pains and time 
taken to uphold Malthus against Ge 
therefore, 
ed. Let us pass the sponge at once over ail that 
part of bis book, and « 
spective of the increase of population,” he says, 
“the effect of improvemen s in production and 
exchange is to increase rent.” This is the rea 


rye are 


as Professor Walker points out, wast 


ne tothe point. “Irre 


son why Progress and Poverty go together. It 
is not because population increases and presses 
upon the means of subsistence, but because the 
land-owners swallow upall the surplus wealtb 
which new discoveries and inventions vield to 
mankind, 
bis proposition thus: ‘* Land, being beld as pri 


In another place Mr. George states 


vate property, would produce in a stationary 
population all the effects attributed t 
thusian doctrine to pressure cf population.” 
How is this proved? In this wise 


‘*The amount of wealth pr 
commensurate with the desire for wealth: and 
desire mounts with every additional opportunity 
for its gratiticat: Tris being the 
fect of Jabor-saving improvements wi!) be to in 
crease the procuction of weaith. Now, for the 
yoduction of wealth two things are required 
Fab rand land. Therefore. tue effect of labor 
saving improvements ®iil be to extend the de 
mand for land. and, wherever the lhmuit of the 
quality of land in use is reached, to bring into 
cultivation lands of less natura! prodvuctiveness, 
or to extend cultivation on the same Jands toa 
point of lower naturai productiveress, And thus 
wrile the primary effect of labor-saving im 
provements is to increase the power of jabor, 
the secondary effect is toextend culuivation,and, 
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where this lowers the margin of cultivation, to 
increase rent It is important that this 
be fully understood, for it shows that effects at 
tributed by current theortes to ipcrease of popu 
lation are really due to progress of invention, 
and explains the otherwhe perplexing fact that 
labor saving machinery everywhere fails to 
benetit laborers 

It might bo inferred that one remedy for pov 
erty would be the stoppaye of invention and the 
Jestruction of all labor-savin nachinery, such 


dg 


as looms, spindles, sewing machines 


steamships, ete. Population might increase tet 
fold without harm if we could onlw desist from 
the use of machinery, which, through its iit 


power of raising rent, grinds the laborer ever 








lower in the dust. The difficulty upply 
this remedy would be ¢ KHOW Where to st 
since everything superior to one's finger nails is 
the result of invention 

Professor Waiker points eut the abs te 
se ifur of Mr. George's * therefore ana th 
stows that inventions and labor saving 
nery, so far from increasing t t mad for 
land (population remaining sta ry). rea 
increase the demand for labor—that ts : 
Wages to rise and rent either tots rt etna 
stationary An emplover of ibor, bowes 
rich, cannot eat more tha A giver ‘ f 
food per day; but an invention wt prises 
with four ou { tive f the ha f \ 
quired in the making of rye tor th ena 
bles the emplover and the employees ¢ ake 
finer articies ou { the same raw ate i 
tor No more cotton ist 1 in the ‘ 
of asquare vard of lace than in making a square 
vard of bagging-—perbaps not s 
land is required for the one purpose than for the 
other; but much re labor is required = 7 t 
fore Mr. Gecrge’s arg t sist eal 
pivot and kevstone of his i ess and Pover 
tv is ab 1 Vv false 

Indeed, there is a shorter wav of prov s 
falsity than that f x by Professor Walk 
forina stationary poy ifion there in be 1 
increase j nd for land wit al ease 
f the buman app. Mr. George's 4 Ost 
tion ¢ 1 t be t ‘ Dless the apa v of the 
buman st rch Wer arged or Were suscept 
ble of enlarg ntiny t { tothe i rense 
of wealth. This, we know, ts not the fact The 
rich man may have a greater variety f food 
than the poor man, it iv be more nicely cook 
ed, and more tastefullv served, but the abs le 

antity >. ed by eact annot be greatly 
fferenf, or if there be anv Terence it is in 


good, while the rich man’s is often feeble and 
Therefcre it cannot be true that in 
a stationary population there is any tendency 
.an increase of the rental value of 
land, whether new inventions and improvements 
and labor-saving machines are brought into use 
rnot ° 

Mr. Frederic Harrison,a radical of the radi- 
‘als, bas reviewed Mr. George's work latelv. He 
nends those who find fault with his teach 





ines to address themselves to the causes of the 
poverty against which Mr. George so vehemently 
protests. As fer Mr. George's arguments. he 
Mr. Harrison) has carefully examined all that 
he has written on the sul ject of wages, interest, 
population, commercial crises,and rent, and he 
finds no truth in it that can be called new or 
riginal, while the reasoning, as a whole, is un- 
In his volume of ‘ So 
cial Problems’ Mr. George bas anticipated Mr. 
Harrison's judgment by subordinating argu- 
ment to wailing and scolding. There is nuch 
abuse of the rich, and much compassion for the 


tenable ard misleading 


pocr, withnow and then a threat against the 
former, flanked by an admonition to the latter, 
The rich are enjoying what does not belong to 
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them; they ought to divide,and they may be 
compelled to do so, but then they are pot to 
blame, and a division of property would leave 


bec 


equalities would immediately spring up. 


things where tbev were before, ‘ause new In 
The 
trouble is all in the private ownership of land, 
Tax all land up to itsrental value, and poverty 
lily diss This is 


* Progress aud Poverty’ with less ar- 


wilt spree 1ppear from the earth. 
over again, 
gument and more passton, less political economy 


and more tirade aud bombast We do not un- 


derestimate the evils which Mr. George depicts, 
but bis remedy for them is as wortoless and fu 
tile as it would be atrocious if it could be carried 
The only country 


ownership its 


into execuclon, where the 


system of state and eorrelative 


(taxution of rental value) exists On an extensive 
is india, My at much 


pains to explain why poverty exists on such a de 


scale George has been 


plorable scale in theonly country where society 


is ruled by his beneficent system. Caste, op- 
pression, injustice, superstition, forelyn domina 
tion, War, and otber calamities are cited to ex- 


plain bow the system fails to work. But these 


are the things which the system ought to eradi- 


cate and do away with. Perbaps the real rea- 
son is that the Jand tax is not bigh enough to 
take the whole rental but, by leaving a 


im of unearned wealth in the bands of the 


value, 
modic 
tevant,vitiates the priuciple and renders the ex 
peritnent pnugatory. 

Turning oyerthe pages of ‘ Social Problems,’ 
found that Mr. 
on. 


it 
goes 
be shows 
lord 
landlord 
santry who are 


is George gets wilder as be 


In his chapter on ** Human Garbage,” 
the : 
Is, Or soon be, 
so that really the Lrish 
*‘dumped,” he on 
our shores, are virtually leaping from the frying 
Moreover, they 


american land- 
than the Irish 


how much worse 


system will 
system, pea- 
as puts it, 


pan into the fire. are falling 
into the toils of the same taskmasters whom they 
left at home, for the soil of this country is pass- 
ing so rapidly into the 


tocracy that the latter will within a few years 


bands of the Britisb aris- 


virtually own more Americans than they 

In his chapter on “* Slavery 
this or rather 
land slavery—the destined portion of the 
country which boasts a Declaration of Indepen- 
Amend 
worse than chattel slavery, 


now 
” 


owa Irishmen.” 


he shows how will come about, 


how 


dence, a Constitution, and a Fifteenth 
ment really 
cause ubder the chattel system 
feed and shelter bis 
while under the land system be 


is be 
the slave-owner 
ims in old 
can turn 
In the cbap- 
”’ where he tells 
that important member of the community how 
much happier he would be if the taxes on his 
land were increased so as to swallow the whole 
“Tt 
come impossible in our ol¢er States for a man 


is bound to vict 
age, 
them out on the roadside to starve, 
is Farmer, 


ter on the American 


rental value, be says: bas already be- 
starting with nothing to become by his laborthe 
» Tms is & sample statement 
, thrown in as though it were a matter of 
which only be men- 
universally recognized. The truth 
most striking fact connected with 
States, of recent years, 
has been the acquisition of farms in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut by men starting with no- 
thing—Irishmen maioly,or, as Mr, George,in the 
abundance of his pity, designates them, “human 
garbage dumped upon our stores.” 


owuer of a farm. 
of fact 
common 
tioned to be 
is that the 


notoriety, need 


agriculture in the older 


THE RIVERSIDE SHAKSPERE, 

Mr. William Shakespeare's Comedies, Histories, 
Tragedies, and Poems, The Text newly ed- 
ited, with Glossarial, Historical, and Explan- 
atory Notes, by Kichard Grant White. 3 
vols, Bostou: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


WE bave already sumuarily described this new 


| 


edition (‘‘the Riverside”) of Sbakspere as, in many 
respects, to be welcomed. In the all-imvortant 
matter of correctness of the text, Mr. White al- 
most uniformly shows admirable care and good 
juigment. But these qualities are less marked 
in his comments on his author, and this part of 
bis work is also frequently injured by two grave 
faults: a lack of that delicacy of appreciation to 
which the peculiar cbarm of the best editing is 
due, and a lack of that liberal scholarsbip which 
makes opinion valuable, and which no fami- 
liarity with otber men’s scholarship can take the 
place of. Evenin the few and sbort notes Mr 
White gives to this edition these defects are visi- 
ble, aod the bad taste which 1s their natural ac- 
com paniment. 

The weight of some of his statements may, 
therefore, be questioned, aud three notes, at tue 
least, may be controverted from Sbakspere’s own 
authority. To the linein ‘*Macbethb,” v. 8: 4, 


” 


* Of all men else I have avoided thee, 
‘‘Strapge that the absurdity 
of this line bas never been remarked, It rivals 
Milton's ‘the fairest of her daughters Eve.’” It 
is at least to be said that this line, if pointed 
out to Sbakspere himself, would not apparently 
have appeared to him ‘‘absurd.” There are 
similar constructions, to be found elsewhere in 
the plays, which indicate that Sbakspere some- 
times accepted “ of” in tae sense of ** beyond,” 
“more than.” One instance is this in the ** Two 
Gentlemen of Verona” (1. 2: 27) 
Why, he, of all the rest, hath never moved me. 
Yet he, of all the rest, I think best loves ye.” 

Another apparent oversight on Mr, White’s 
part occurs wnere Romeo says of the Apotbe- 
cary that he had noted him ‘‘culling of sim- 
ples.” Mr. White bereupon asserts, ‘‘a misuse 
of the word [culling] in the sense of sorting, ar- 
ranging: to cull is to gather, to pluck.” Sbak- 
spere never uses if in this latter sense, but al- 
ways as here—not *‘sorting, arrangiug,” but as 
to pick out, to select from many. In this same 
play Juliet says to Lady Capulet (iv. 3), 


*___we have culled such necessaries 


Mr. White says: 


”~ 


* Julia. 
Lucetta, 


As are behoveful for our state to-morrow ”; 
and 
**___eome knights from east to west 
And cull their flower, Ajax shail cope the best ” 
(* Troilus and Cressida,” li. 3: 248); 
and 
“Call for our chiefest men of discipline, 
To cull the plots of . xt advantages 
* King John,” ii.: 40); 
and 


* And in this covert will we make our, stand, 
” Culling the princtpal of all th 1¢ eer 
“ King Uenry 6th, 





iil. 1: 3); 


of the word? 
pot al- 


and elsewhere. Is this ‘‘ misuse” 
It is true that Sbakspere’s stamp does 
ways impress its meaning permanently on the 
word be utters, as witoess our not accepting 
‘*modern ’ with the siguification be assigned to 
t: but in a case like this, what be marks a word 
as meaniog, we may be sure it does mean. 

But far more unacccuntable than eitber of 
these oversigbts is Mr. Whicte’s extraordinary 
remark on the lines in Antony's speech (*‘Julius 
Caesar,” 1i1., 2, 91): 


“You all did see that on the Lupercal 
I thrice presented him a kingly ccown.” 


The note to this is: ‘‘ On the Lupercal; a mis- 
take. The Lupercal was pot a street, or a 
bridge, or the like, but a grotto’ Has Mr. 
White never read the line in the first scene of 
the play, 

“You krow it is the feast of Lupercal"’? 


TT 


There is great difficulty in proving any Shak- 
spere criticism to be “a mistake” since it is apt 
to resolve itself into an incontestable oifference 
of opinion; and tbe generel opinions Mr. White 
expresses upon the plays cannot, in any case, be 
fanly called ” but some of them are cer- 
tainly open to question. First of all, perhaps, 


“mistakes, 


in startlngness, is bis opinion, with regard to 








‘**Hamlet,” that ‘“‘the period of its action is bis- 
torically very uncertain, but in Shakspere’s ima- 
g’vation it seems tu have been somes here about 
the tenth century. Tbe duration of the action 
is as uncertaim and indefinite as its period, but 
into five acts Shakspere seems to have com- 
pressed, as bis mapner was, toe incidents of not 
less than from eight to ten years” Tois para- 
graph would appear to many students of the 
play to be altogether more true if it read thus: 

**The period of its action is historically very 
uncertain, and it 3s evident that Sos#sk-pere’s 
imaxioation Jost sight of bistorical trutb, as bis 
babit was, aud pictured the ipcidents and cba- 
racters asot his o#¥ntiwe. This 1s proved by 
the references to the University at Wittenberg, 
to the sending of youug poblemen to Paris, to 
the childrep-players; by such pictures as ‘Armed 
at point, exactly cap-a-pie’ ; and 

‘——the apparel oft proclaims the man, 

And they in France of tue be-t rank and stulion 

Are most select and ,penerous in that’ 
and the 
‘Where are my Switzers? Let them guard the door’ 
and by the fone of every scene. Tbe duration 
of the action Is somewbat uvcertaip, but cau.ot 
extend beyond two or three mouths, This he- 
iog the case, if we accept the Grave digger’s 
statement of Hamiets age, we mu-t adwit a 
certalp incovgruity in bis still wishing to attend 
the University.” 

In the introduction to “ Henry 1V.” there is 
perbaps no underlying mistake, but a covfus- 
ing in:ecuracy of expression, when Mr. White 
says, speaking of “The Famous Victories of 
Henry the Fifth,” (an earlier play by an 
unknown author): “Init are found the name 
avd the germ of acharacter which bas added 
bard!y less to Shakspere’s fame than those of 
Hamlet and Jago—tbat of Fals'aff.” The fact 
as Mr. White bimself immediately states, 
that *‘the name,” etc., of SiR JOHN OLDCASTLE 
is in“ The Famous Victories,” aud tbat Sbak- 
spere at first adopted this name for the charac- 
ter which he atterward christened Fulstoff, 
But there is not the thy soa *t suggestion of the 
pame of FALSTAFF in **' Tne Famous Victories,” 

There is =tcrranie a bine: Impression couveyed 
carelessness of expression in the note to 
of the Sprew,” i, 1: 252, by saying 
**daugyhter, like laughter now, was a pertect 
rbyme to after,” which certainly 
idea that ‘‘ daughter” was provounced ‘defter. 
Itis only inalater note to‘ King Lear,”i. 4: 
300, that Mr. White explains tbat * caught her,” 
‘* daughter,” “slaughier,” “halter,” and ** after” 
all rhymed in Snakspere’s day; that ‘after 
(and so the others) was pronouvced * arter,” in 
**halter” the l ‘eing probably silent 

A sipguiar note, and wemusttbink it an 
amusing one, is found in ‘** Lear” (i. 2), in the 
scene where Edmund sings fa, sol, la, mi, while 
unnoticipg bis brotber’s eotrance, bis last words 
having been, ‘VU, these eclip-es do portend these 
divisions.” Mr. White * Edmund sings 
merely to seem at ease, but Shakspere has made 
him sipg quite in keeping with the last part of 
bisspeech. His notes (iu the natural key) are 
F, G, A, B—inconsequent, distracting, and im- 
plying a discord that demands resolution.” It 
does not take much learning to know that the 
potes are other than Mr. White makes them, 
are, in fact, F, G, A, FE (bis series being simply 
a portion of the diat. nic scale), aud wiih regard 
to the rest of this assertion, one of the most 
tinguisbed American composers assures us that 
to ube trained as tothe untrained ear there is 
no such character in this succession of notes as 
Mr. White attributes to it. Without passing 
iutoany discord they might serve for an opening 
motive to any composition, like the four notes 
which begin Beethoven's Fifth Sy mpbony. Mr. 
White’s phrase, **in toe natural key,” is a queer 
one; and if one talks of keys, the notes them- 
selyes would perhaps suggest A mimor, Of this 
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by 
* Taming 
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passage in the 
spere student, Dr. Schmidt, says: ** Eine beson 
dere Bedeutung in den gewiihlten TOénen zu su 
chen, heisst wol des Guten zu vielthun.” 4ttisa 
wooder that Mr. White does not find meaning 
in what may be called the song of Holofernes 
(‘‘ Love’s Labour's Lost,” iv. 2). There are not 
only four but six notes to that—ut, re, sol, la. 
mi, fa—and very ‘‘distractingly ” arranged. 

From music we will turn to French. Mr. 
White seems very sure that Shakspere knew but 
little of the languege: but how much does he 
himself know? To the line 


** Now Esperance ! Percy ! and set on" 


(“1 Henry IV.,” v. 2:9 
he notes “ Esperance, 
nounced by 8S. [ sic throughout], | am afraid, 
espyransy.” There is not the slightest occasion 
for the fearin this suggestion, as in Shakspere’s 


a quadrisyllable, pro- 


day, or not long before, all Frenchmen pro- 
nounced it as a quadrisy!lable. 

And the editor seems to stumble in con- 
sequence of a pitfall in the text, in the 
well-known passage in ‘* Henry V.,” where the 
Dauphin is describing his horse, “{aui aj” (as 
modern editions give it) ‘‘les marines de feu.” 
The folio prints it ‘‘ chez les narines de feu,” and 
Mr. White retains this, giving in anote: ‘‘chez 
les narines de feu=with fire-breathing nostrils.” 
As Mr. White does not hesitate to change ‘Je 
intombe ” into ‘‘ Je suis tombé,” or -‘ La fin cor- 
rone les eumenes” into “La fin couronne les 
ceuvres,” or to make other changes elsewhere, 
his making no change, or suggesting no difficul- 
ty here, implies that he supposes “chez les na- 
rines” to be as unabsurd as would be “chez les 
auteurs francais.” The change to ‘‘awr na- 
rines” would not seem inadmissible. 

The note which immediately follows this is 
also open to criticism. The Dauphin calls his 
horse ‘‘le cheval volant, the Pegasus,” and just 
afterward declares, “It is a beast for Perseus.” 
Mr. White explains: “In the literature just pre- 
ceding S.’s day, his [Perseus’s] sbip was called 
his flying horse.” Now, it is perfectly clear 
that Sbakspere had no ship in his mind, but 
Pegasus himself, the “flying horse”; and if, as 
is evident, he believed his rider to have been 
Perseus, it is what his contemporaries also be- 
lieved, as is proved (among other proofs) by Mr. 
White’s own description (in a note to ** lroilus 
and Cressida,” i. 3: 42) of an old print which 
represents Perseus coming tothe rescue of An- 
dromeda, bounding on Pegasus, C 
** Troilus and Cressida,” iv. 5; 186. 

We alluded just now to the learned German, 
Dr. Scbmidt. It is not to Mr. White’s credit 
that the only time be refers to Schmidt's re- 
markable and invaluable work, he should speak 
of it merely as ** the so-called Shakspere Lexi- 
con,” at the same time characterizing one of its 
definitions as *‘the most absurd and inept of 
all” those suggested. Such treatment of such 
eminently successful labors as Dr. Schmidt's in- 
dicates, at the best, a singular inability to ap- 
preciate an admirable combination of accuracy 
and acuteness, 

Mr. White professes to avoid all supertinous- 
ness of comment. But the tone 
criticism of his author which prevails through 
out finds expression in superfluous judgments 
judged ~ to say of Hamlet 
imagiped him a weak, imperfect, 
a kind hearted genth 
man.” And Vthe!lo’s trantic cry of ** one entire 
and perfect chrysolite” would bardly suggest t 
most editors a dissertation on the 
of this ** 
‘‘Probably Shakspere never saw one, but the 


ympare, also, 


of supercilious 


It isevery way ‘ill 
“Sbakspere 


morbid creature, but 


valuelessness 
greenish-yellow stone,” and the remark, 
word promises largely, and it sounded well in 
his verse.” It is worse than wasting words to 
speak of Lady Macbeth’s ‘society manner,” and 


play the great German Sbak- 


to describe the feast at the house of Capulet as 


not “small and early.” In a book for more 
than this year’s reading it is undesirable, to say 
the least, to make an allusion to ‘the Osric !the 
Oscar] of our day,” or to “the reliabie gentle 
man of our civil war.’ B if we add that 
there are some notes not quite quotable, fron 
a stronger taint of the quality exhibited in these 


chance-chosen instances, we shall have dw: 


sufliciently on this point 
We must recur, however, to the supertiuous 
ness Which lies in the frequent repetition of suct 
criticisms as ‘‘mere heedless writing, not the 
‘grammar of S.’s time” mere reckless 
difference, not English then more 
“not Elizabethan grammar”; ‘one of S.’s reck 
less, but partly unconscious, perversions and in 
versions for rhythm’s sake”; “mere heedless 
ness’; ‘‘mere reckless word-making.” These 
comments are superfluous both for the unin 
structed and the instructed reader. The former 
cares nothing about “ Elizabethan grammar” 
the latter is likely t 
And there are where it 
well be questioned whether this ‘reckless in- 


have an opinion of bis 

ewn passages may 

difference” is, in truth, * indifference 

bly in ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra,” iii. 1 's 
sas should I find them 

So saucv with the hand of she he what's he 


Since she was Cleopatra 


where “she” is almost audibly ‘(Ais she,” and 
where certainly the kand of her here would 
have had astrange sound. 
gory of superfluousness may be included Mr. 
White’s constant dwelling on the * Elizabethan 
grammar” inthe use of it for ifs 
in which he takes what may be called a truly 
paternal interest. 
observe that the note on the 


In the same cate 


a peculiarity 


And we must parenthetically 
incidents of the 
death of Ceasar, and the number of his wounds, 
is absolutely unnecessary and irrelevant ; vet it 
is by far the longest « 

The desirable pumber and length of the notes 


f any in the volumes, 


to such an 
Sbhakspere, is an open question ; 


intentionally “ popular” edition of 
and if we have 
spoken of superfluous notes, 
the other band, that Mr. White has a very high 


estimate of the attainments 


we must say 


f “the reader of 
general intelligence “if he honestly believes, as 


he says, that be has here enabled him to under 


stand ‘‘what Shakspere wrote, as nearly pos 
sible in the very way in which Ww t 
understood it . . if be bad lived inl 

in the reign of James 1.” And he speaks late! 
of these notes as ‘explanatory of every obs 
lete word or phrase, and of every obscure pas 
sage.” But they are, in fact, imadequate. How 
many readers of only “ general intellige 
without special study, could get at the meaning 


of such lines as these, which bave no notes 


o7 , " 
is \ fa 5 } s 
An 
as tr s i ix 
As s s s 
I 
4 
\ < 
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or many other equally difficult passages. Is Mr. 
White justified in saying. as he does, ‘‘to any 
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1 Treatise on the Law of Sale of Personal Pro 
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nett. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
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1 Treatise on the Limitations of Actions at Law 

and in Equity. By H. G. Wood. Boston: 

Soule & Bucbee. 
THE plan of Mr. Lawson’s treatise resembles 
that of Sir James Stephen’s ‘Digest of the 
Law of Evidence,’ and it will be a sufficient 
recommendation of his work to most readers and 
practising lawyers that he has found it possible 
to reduce his body of law to 116 short rules. The 
illustrations, of course, swell the book tothe 
size of an ordinary legal treatise. The work ap- 
pears, so far as we have examined it, to be care- 
fully done. It is not possible that books of this 
sort should supersede the regular text-books, 
which aimat collating all existing authorities. 
The rules are subject to local variations and 
modifications with which a lawyer actually en- 
gage? in the trial of cases must familiarize bim- 
self fromsome source. Thus a lawyer trying: 
wil! case in certain courts would find rule 64, 
sub-rule 4, misleading. It reads as follows: 
“One not an expert may give an opinion, found- 
ed ov observation, that a certain person is sane 
or insane.” This is no doubt the true general 
rule to be derived from thecases, and the autbor 
mentions the courts of four States only as re 
fusing to recognize it But the rule as given by 
him does not express the law of New York on the 
subject, as we understand it. In this State a wit- 
ness not an expert is not asked to give an opinion, 
founded on observation, that a certain person is 
sane orinsane: but the facts as to the behavior 
or acts observed having been drawn from him, 
he is then asked whether in bis opinion the be- 
haviorand acts were those of a sane or insane 
person; it is only an expert who is asked the 
direct question asto insanity. The distinction 
is of course, so far as results go, unimportant; 
but, as a matterof practice, a lawyer whoshould 
fail to understand it would be tripped up at 
once. Mr. Lawson’s analysis of the rules govern- 


ing ordinary ‘‘ opinion” evidence is _par- 
ticularly good. This is very far removed 
from expert evidence strictly socalled. When 


a real-estate broker is called to testify to the 
value of “ lots,” or an archeologist to the proba- 
ble antiquity of an ‘“ eight-legged dog,” he is, 
properly speaking, an expert, for his evidence is 
based on special study of these particular mat- 


ters. But a witness who states tbat he believes 








a person known as the Claimant to be really the 
lost Sir Roger Tichborne, has made no special 
study of claimants, or baronets, or of the means 
of identifyiug faces after a lapse of years ; and 
what he says is a simple inference from observa- 
tion, only a little more complex than the infer- 
ence that it has been raining from the fact of 
the ground being wet. The line between fact, 
opinion, and inference is very hard to draw. 

Ten years have elapsed since the last edition 
of the late Professor Parsons’s elaborate and 
well-known work on contracts appeared-ga fact 
made patent, on opening Mr. Kellen’s edition, 
by bis copious annotations. Five thousand cases 
have been added, and added in such a way as 
to take up little room. As far as we have been 
able to examine the new editor’s work, it has 
been well done, and greatly adds to the value 
of a text-book which every lawyer must con- 
stantly consult. Of the criginal treatise, while 
not exactly a classic—not a work that can be 
compared with Kent, or with Story at his best, 
or with Greenleaf—it may be termed one of 
the indispensable law-books. There is nothiog 
which exactly takes its place on either side of 
the Atlantic. Wedoubt if alawver ever feels 
that he has thorougbly worked up a difficult 
case turning upon a question of contract, with- 
out looking carefully to see whether he cannot 
find something to his purpose in Parsons. The 
text is now thickly overlaid with notes, which 
frequently obscure rather than illumine the patb 
of the inquirer. 

Mr. Heard’s precedents form a valuable col- 
lection for the practitioner in Massachusetts, 
and probably otber States. They are drawn in 
conformity to what he calls the “ modern school 
of equity pleading,” which teaches brevity and 
intelligibility. It is to the layman, no doubt, 
strange that there should be any school of 
equity pleading in the mvodern world at all. 
We have done what we can torid ourselves of 
it by the fusion of equity and law, and the sim- 
plification of pleading in general. But it ap- 
pears that there is still room for the equity 
pleader, whose art, however, now mainly con- 
sists in the skill and terseness with which he 
states his case—a rare art, even among good 
lawyers, and rarer than ever in our day, owing 
to the fact that the facility of amendnfent at 
all stages encourages ignorant and careless 
lawyers to trust to any sort of bill or declara- 
tion. The moéest suggestion of the Lord 
Chancellor, in “Tolanthe,” as ‘‘an old equity 
draughtsman,” that astatement might be im- 
proved by the insertion of the word “ not” be- 
fore the verb, is no bad burlesque of many an 
amendment to pleadings, introduced as a happy 
afterthought by lawyers who are astounded to 
find that the case they have made is not their 
case at all. 

Dr Wharton is ene of the most voluminous 
legal writers of our day, and his books on some 
of the commoner heads of the law, such as 
Negligence, for instance, have proved of great 
value to the profession. He is an industrious 
collector of cases, and makes up by his thor- 
oughness in this way what he lacks in thorough- 
ness of another sort. He has no special quali- 
fications for writing on Law in general. He 
bas made the present volume valuable by incor- 


porating in it a ‘‘ suggestive” discussion of the 


recent amendments to the Constitution. But it 
would require very unusual legal abilities 
to embody in ae brief treatise of a 


few hundred pages a general view of Law— 
international law, public and private, and con- 
stitutional and statutory law. Dr. Wharton 
has neither the accuracy of mind, nor the 
power of concise statement, which would enable 
him to do anything of the kind. On the first 


page we find ample proof of bis want of quali- 


fication in this respect forhis task. Speaking of 
the fact that the different senses in which the 
word “ law” is used frequently leads to confu- 
sion,+he gives the following as an illustration: 
*“We have frequently presented to us an ar- 
gument which may thus be expanded into a syl- 


logism : ‘It is a law that all acts of an intelli- 
gent agent were intended. This was the 


act of an intelligent agent, therefore it 
was intended.’ The fallacy in the syllo 
gism here proposed is that ‘law’in the major 
premise is a law of psychology, and that at the 
best it justifies only probable conclusion, while the 
conclusion given is announced as an absolute law 
of jurisprudence.” In order that there may be 
no misunderstanding about it he adds, ‘‘To this 
fallacy are attributable the erroneous rulings of 
our courts that it is a presumption of law that 
all acts done were intended.” It is a pretty 
grave charge to say that courts of justice 
hold as an ‘absolute law of jurisprudence” 
anything of the sort. If they did the conse 
quences would be very serious; for it would pre- 
clude any one accused of crime from excusing 
himself by showing that the act for which he is 
indicted was the result of mere carelessness and 
bad no criminal motive, and was not committed 
intentionally. Therule which Mr. Wharton bas 
in mind is apparently that every one is held re- 
sponsible for the consequences of his acts so far 
as they affect his neighbor’s rights; that is, a 
man who damages his neighbor’s property, or 
slanders him, must answer to him for it, and 
cannot plead in excuse that he intended nothing 
of the sort. This is one of the most ordinary 
rules of conduct, without which the affairs of 
the world could not go on for a day, and has ex- 
tremely little to do with “ psycbology.” But 
even it has not been made an absolute law of 
jurisprudence, 

Mr. High is a careful writer, and we are glad 
to see that his book on extraordinary legal re- 
medies has reacbed a second edition In ten 
years there have been eight hundred decisions 
added to the field, and these are now embraced 
in the treatise. Weare unable to find any dis- 
cussion of the question recently mooted in the 
courts of this State—the right to compel a rail- 
road to receive and carry freight, by mandamus, 
when its excuse is that it is unable to have the 
work done except by paying an exurbitant 
price for it; nor do we find any account of the 
attempt in the Federal courts to use mandamus 
for the purpose of compelling States to pay 
their debts. 

We have frequently spoken of the value of 
Mr. Freeman's collection and of his notes to the 
practising lawyer. The cases re-reported are to 
be found in the regular series, and no one can 
rely on a selection of cases in searching for 
authorities, for the simple reason that it is 
a selection, and therefore incomplete, Mr. 
Freeman’s notes, however, taken in connection 
with the rest of the work, make the whole a 
gigantic set of leading cases accompanied by an- 
notations, on a scale such as has never before 
been attempted. In such a set the gloss is the 
principal thing, and here we think that many of 
Mr. Freeman’s notes are too “‘scrappy.” A case 
that is worth annotating at all is worth anno- 
tating fully. 

Mr. Merwin’s treatise will be found of the ut- 
most value to patent lawyers, Its scope is nar- 
row, for, as the title indicates, it is contined to 
the subject-matter of patents, and the right to 
them as between rival or successive inventors. 
The topics of Abandonment, Infringement, and 
Reissue are consequently excluded, The body 
of the work consists of cases decided by the 
courts, but these are accompanied by a brief 
statement of the principles which they illustrate 
admirably concise and clear. Mr. Merwin has 
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remarkable power of statement, and we can 
ommend his book to the profession. 

Mr. Jones has added some three bundred cases 
to his work on chattel mortgages, and in his 
treatise on pledges bas covered a comparatively 
new field. The custom of pledging “collaterals ” 

that is, of stocks, bonds, bills of lading. ware- 
house receipts, and other paper securities—has 
produced a vast body of law on which the old 
treatises on bailments throw little light. Mr. 
Jones is a careful and accurate writer, and his 
work may be relied upon, not as a mere reposi- 
tory of decisions, but as embodying much re 
search and knowledge. 

We have spoken before of the earlier parts of 
Mr. Pomeroy’s work on Equity Jurisprudence. 
The present volume completes it, and confirms 
us inthe opinion that it is the most important 
treatise relating to Equity that has appeared 
since Story’s time, It 1s especially valuable in 
its citations of recent leading cases: and an ex- 
amination of very recently developed heads— 
as for example that concerning the liability of 
directors for malfeasance, misfeasance, or negli 
gence—warrants us in saying that Mr. Pomeroy 
has searcbed the reports with great care and 
unusual discrimination. 

Benjamin on Sales is a classic, and is likely to 

remain so for some time. Mr. Bennett has added 
a thousand cases anda good deal of valuable 
illustration; but the book is already getting 
unwieldy with notes. Swollen to more thana 
thousand pages, it very much needs revision by 
the autuor, if this were possible. Unfortunatety, 
bis bealth precludes him from the task, or thus 
far bas done so. So well, however, was the 
work originally perf »rmed that it will be able 
to stand a good deal more aunotation—at least, 
as well done as Mr. Bennett’s. 
Avery large partof Mr. Warvelle’s treatise 
on conveyancing is made up of matters treated 
more fully in books relating to the substitution 
law of real estate, It might have been made 
much smaller with advantage. Singular as the 
fact may seem, the statement of the autbor that 
itis theonly American treatise, with the excep- 
tion of a little handbook, on the subject, is, we 
believe, entirely true. Tbe book will be found 
chiefly useful in conveyancing in the Western 
States, where real law is entirely modernized. 

Mr. Colebrooke’s treatise is a valuable collec 
tion of cases, but it lacks precision and accura 
cy of statement, as for example in bis treatment 
of evidence bearing on ‘option’ 
Where ($550) hardly a single decision is stated 
sO as to be thoroughly intelligible. 

Over 20 pages of Mr. Wood’s treatise on limi- 
tations are taken up with the statutes of England 
and the United States, As hesays in his preface, 
the legislation of the last twenty years has pro- 
duced radical changes in the law and in the 
theories applicable to the law of limitation. 
There is no other book which goes over the 
ground as thoroughly as this treatise. 
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A Memorial of George Bradburn. 

Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co. 
GEORGE BRADBURN’S name is little known to 
the present generation, to whom it is necessary 
to say first of all that he was a Massachusetts 
man. ‘Bradburn of Nantucket” be was called 
during his brief but conspicuous and bighbly use- 
fulterm of service in the lower house of the 
Legislature of his native State; but be was not, 
in fact, born on that island, and only chanced to 
be settled there as a Unitarianclergyman. Like 
many another of bis profession, the anti slavery 
agitation swept bim out of the pulpit into the 
broader current of moral activity. He become 
associated with it in 1859, on the eve of the 
second stage of its development, and amidst 
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the great division inthe abolition ranks caused 
by sectarian jealousy, hostility to the 
participation of women. and a desire to convert 
the organization into a disciplined party at the 
polls. The first two motives bad no weight with 
Mr. the 
American delegates to the World's Anti-Slavery 
) be de 


fended vigorously, but in vain, the right of the 


equai 


Bradburn, and being chosen one of 


Convention held in London in June, 1s4 
female delegates who accompanied bim to be 
recognized and admitted to seats on the floor 
When tke stage of 
reached. and the policy of disunion adopted by 
the abolitionists, Mr. Bradburn withdrew tn bis 
turn, vielding assent to the sopbistical reasoning 
which made ‘‘tbe Constitution as it 
anti-slavery instrument. After that 
ciates were the political abolitionists, the Lib 
erty Party men, Free-Soilers, and Republicans, 
and his occupation became that of an editor, 
first at Lynn, Mass., afterwards in Boston, and 
Onio He stumped the 
West as a Republican orator till bis health broke 


second the agitation was 


Was” an 


his 


asso 


finally in Cleveland, 
down in the Fremont campaign, when he re 
turned to Massachusetts, for a brief period re- 
sumed bis ministerial functions, and then, thanks 
to the friendship of Secretary Chase, fi 
position in the Boston Custom-house, which he 
held as lovg as bis faculties permitted. He died 
in 1880, 

This intimate memorial is 
biograpby (in the shape of letters, journals, and 
book), from 
speeches, lectures, and sermons, and 


und a 


a medley of auto 
commonplace narrative, extracts 
personal 
tributes, from all which a very good idea can be 
got of the subject. Two excellent portraits 
early and late, recall a presence singularly im 
posing and benign. One lacks only the perish 
able quality of the orator’s delivery, which in 
Bradburn was sympathetic, bumorous, and puu 
gent in a high degree, and all the more remark 
able because of his deafness. We can 
believe that Mr. George Ticknor Curtis advised 
him to betake bimself to the law, 
him to think that be ‘could gain ad 
the bar by a rather short cut.” “ [ teld him,” 
observes Bradburn, ‘‘ what I had on 


tain occasion told the House, that I had alwavs 


readily 


encoura 








t 


Mission 
a cer 


fancied there might be more of the law in my 
composition than of the gospel.” The most in 
teresting and, from an historical point of view, 
the most important portion of this volume is Mr 
Bradburn’s European diary, especialiy in what 
relates to the World’s Convention For natura 
description he had not tbe graphic pen of bis 
fnend and fellow-delegate, N. P. Rogers, but bis 
impressions of the eminent persons whom he met 
are acute and valuable. Everywhere he 
his Yankee yardstick, and was surprised to tind 
it mere at variance in the land of roast beef than 
in that of the He crossed the 
Channel, and saw in Paris the decade celebra 
tion of the Three at Boulogne 
only a day or two before Louis Napoleon's fias 


metric system. 


Days, and 


was 


Before reaching Paris— 


“T see,” be says ip. 100), ‘a bundred things in 
France to one in ‘Old England’ to remind me 
ot America. The sky, the earth, its culuvatior 
tbe people, the avimals, all look more American 
toan apy I have seen since leaving bome And 
herein I bave been disappointed: I farcied we 


and our country resembled in 
the English more than tbe Freneb. Yet [notice 
bere thicgs striking!y¥ dissimilar to augbt among 


m_,” 

It is hard to choose from the abundant pas 
inarked for quotation, Lord 
Martineau, 


sages we have 


Krougham, Dr. Bowmng, Harriet 


Haydon (to whom Bradburn sat to be psinted as 
a& member of the Convention). Father Mathew, 
are some of the faa f wh 
here bave chura ‘teristic 


what is said of OCounell (p. 71 


pages m we 


US pers 


sketches, Let us cite 





‘The great ‘agitator’ is all that I expected 
and more, His person is uncommonly large 
erect, and of admirable proportions, while bis 
feet and bands are f verv aristocrat el 
sions, His v t s eXceeding sy ‘ f 
great pass and tlexiodbty Itst sf n 
the ear ke 1 es f sw est 1 . r the 
thunder of a tremend: us cataract st ast 
pleases Or as bert ! ris with bis l ‘ 
Sometbing of the Imseb brogue 1 f rae bas 
but that makes it ali the ricter l Catt 
as be sat ist< ae | ( ith Ns speeet e 
would bardly deem bim tte agitater } 
There is such an expres 1 ' 4 \ { 
cheerfulness, of a mind at ease with its nbise 
ADpie, roseate countenance, that ome iD scarce 
Iv help feeling bappy in the servat f 
it a ee 

‘Mr. O'Connell having made a | ntary 
allusion to Massactusetts, | was ged Ov Wer 
dell Phillips to respona fo it It was the bes 
opportunity LT ever bad of showing my ditt 
ress 

Here is the | trait fa very Ye ndof 
rator |} s 

I visited an assembly of three bundred = d 
Vines, more or fewer, pow in town | edu Na 
where the matter ‘was up f the ( bureb’s in 
dependence 1 asked Dun pt ‘ 1 usiftl 
could identifv Dr Chalmers in this great crowd 
Of persous tl succeeded, and bv mov phret xv 
Alone; for apart from the reverend doctor's cere 
bral contiguration there was nothing peculiar in 
his je rron corresponding to auv precopoept 
of mine. He bas the kofa brawny v ‘ 

I heard him speak at s e lemgt nn the ba 
or tried to, rather, for lL was at t great a 
tance to tderstand wuech = that said and 
probably was but poouly tupensated Ov read 
Inbg a report of fis speech ip t Or pers 
His manper was earnest and gainls Het 
bis ate »one band tcbhing it ver n iway 
ana « ttituw ti sir With af, at frnge . 1 
tion of fla fsadvice, tt pers at . | 
ne io big drops ot at fore udand « 
br. wned face 3 ee | e bas v 

i I { rits t . t N ’ 
quite destroved the sv mpat 1 bad felt for these 
clerical Warriors against se ’ erfte e 
witb the : s of hes, by show that the 
syé { tt bos v ts er the 

thista s, favora tot growth of relig s 
iiberality 

1 ler date of August “4 

Went to Chelsea with Profes Adat 

Alas’ that extraot rv “riter and s ‘ 
gine sortof thinke it is Carlivie, bad left 
here va few | rs tx 1 for a few is 

rustification 1 ‘ try His plessant 
bright wife talked with us an t rortw snd 

ide us laugh at ber grapt leseriy f her 

Dushends 1ifit eparture, Who, If seems 
bad lefton a Resinante with saddle-bsys 

di witt ps of England, tol Ind pipes 
She sbowed us a pieture 1 ft “Twas 

V the head and a portion of the k, baving 
ar rka V beaithtul S&S tet kK anda as 
SLVe ead Mrs C. said be was bh pleased 
with the Quaker Isdv—Mrs Mott—whose liet 

apner bad a soothing effect on t She 
spoke of her busband’s regard and mre t for 

alpt Waido I s 

At another S hman’s Mr. Bradburn encoun 
tered that dangerous adventuress who caused a 
fluttering a ng our ingenuous Congressmen 


‘He introduced me to Miss Americus Ves- 
‘ uving descendant of the alleged 
discoverer of America She returped not long 
i m a Visit t where au effort 
was mace t brain f a national donation 
as an expression of regard for ber ilustrious an- 
ry Tbat effort baving failed, nun. bers of 
. ! 





eestor, 


*parmotic individuals made ber the cffer of a 
bundsome pecuniary present, which, however, 
she declined to accept, thinking it might bave 


that sbe 
captivating woman 


under an 
\ more 


been proposed 


Needed assis ance 


laupression 


lbave pever met. There is a witchery about 
her thatis irresistible, that even Zeno himself 
uld bardiv bave withstood tte influence of, 


Tne Duchess of Sutherland struck me as being as 
elegant and perbaps tue most beautiful woman 


l tad eve: seen , but these ure not the epithets 
apr lcable to Vespucms. Sbe ts exquisitely pretty 
and fascinating [he Italian i much the 


younger, »pparently, basa more delicate, slender 
form—ssipb iike, indeed—oore grace and 
spngb liness, a durk comple xtov, @ protusion of 
dark hair, and very large, flashing eyes, whose 
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beauty is heightened by their long silken lashes 

But what is better, ber mental qualities are of a 
snperior order She has great conversational 
powers and speaks several langvages And with 
all these charms of person and superiority of 
incellect, she 1s said to possess another quality, 
not infrequently found in the fairer part of crea- 
tion. It is an Amazonian courage, of which Dr. 

Madden told me she once gave a singular proof, 
by pistolling a Frenchman who had dared to 
insult her. She has been fo’ some time an exile 
from ber native Florence on account of her 
political opinions.” 

If space permitted, we should like to quote 
from Mr. Bradburn’s “ lecture on education re- 
lating to classical studies,” we commend 
to our anti Greek champions as a weapon to their 
hands. The date is not given, but Harvard was 
already an innovator by making the classics 
elective in a certain portion of the course. Brown 
had followed her example, and Yale was pre- 
In conclusion, express 
Bradburn’s own let- 
lers were not collected and here printed by bis 
one knows who bas met 


which 


yaring to do so, we may 
I 


a regret that more of Mr. 


widow; 
with them in private collections, they abundant- 
ly confirm Gerrit Smith's praise of them to the 
writer (p. 175): “You remember my telling you 
that none of my correspondents succeeded to 
anything like the extent you do in putting them- 
selves into their letters. A letter from Bradburn 
is a visit from Bradburn.” 


for, as every 


A Book of New England Legends and Folk- 
Lore, in Prose and Poetry. By Samuel 
Adams Drake. Illustrated. Boston: Roberts 
Bros, 1884. Pp. 461. 

THE title chosen by Mr. Drake is too narrow 

for the size and contents of his work. Thus, 

the folk-lore is chiefly confined to the introduc- 

tory essay of six pages, and there is bardly a 

legend, in the proper sense of the term, till 

Essex County is reached—say, for another hun 

dred pages. History, both sober and romantic, 

has a larger space allotted to it than tradition, 

a strict adhesion to which would bave resulted 

in a much thinner volume, even if the “New 

England” were enlarged to mean something 

more than alittle strip of the Eastern coast. 

Mr. Drake is an inveterate moralizer, and he 

sometimes forgets that he has a story to tell, 

‘talking all round it.” This is conspicuously 

true in the case of Eliza Wharton, the natural 

mystery surrounding whose fate is much en- 
hanced by the failure to give a concise nar- 
rative of what is known about this unfortunate 
woman. And in general, Mr. Drake’s style is 
needlessly diffuse and suggestive of the book- 
maker. To this class he indeed belongs, and with 
a certain distinction, which lies more in the feli- 
city of motive of bis several ventures than 
in the skilful literary execution of them. When 
we add that the pictorial illustrations are occa- 
sionally apropos of nothing, we have ceased 
finding fault with a book which we welcome 
with all its shortcomings, because it is well cal- 
culated to interest the young in the history of 
Puritandom, and to recall smcnancind to their 
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elders, who were to the manner born, the fa- 


miliar tales of their childhood, What exiled 
Bostonian, for example, forever longing to re- 
turn and never being able to get to tbe ** Hub,” 
can read without a thrill of self-reeognition Aus- 
tin’s clever allegory of ‘‘ Peter Rugg, the Miss 
ing Man”? The poets principally drawn upon 
are Whittier above all, of course ; Longfellow, 
Lowell, Dana, and that interesting group of 
Essex County poetesses—Hannah Gould, Lucy 
Larcom, Celia Thaxter, Harriet Spofford—on 
whom the local scenery has exercised the same 
magical influence as on the Quaker poet. The 
arrangement of the contents is geographical 
and chronological, and the book is beautifully 
manufactured. 





Mumu, and the Diary of a Superflwous Man. 


By Ivan Turgeneff. Translated from tbe 
Russian by Henry Gersoni. Funk & Wag- 


nalls, 


THE wish has been often expressed for an accu- 
rate translation of Turgeneff’s writings direct 
from the original. That none of his country- 
men have undertaken it goes to emphasize the 
doubt expressed by Wallace as to the aptness for 
foreign languages usually ascribed to Russians. 
The two sketches before us do nothing to supply 
this want. They only prove how many of the 
words of a language may be acquired without 
any perception of their relative values, their 
effects on tone, either artistic or moral. The 
mistakes are so extravagant as to be ludicrous, 
in spite of the respect due to the devoted enthu- 
siasm of the translator for bis author. 

Mere justice prompts a like warning as to the 
sketch recently reprinted in Littell from the 
Scottish Review. Itis kncwn in French as ‘ Les 
Reliques Vivantes,’ and is of a kind in which 
Turgeneff was unrivalled—the simplest mono- 
logue, into which he could throw a whole pas- 
siovate drama without forcing a single note, 
without a false tone in the faint, sweet melody. 
One example will suffice to show at once the in- 
flation and the degradation which the original has 
suffered, Turgeneff says only, “1 wondered to my- 
self where, in such shape, she had found the legend 
of Joan of Arc.” Out of that the translator bas 
evolved: ‘I own that the transmogrification 
which the history of Jeanne d’Are bad uuder- 
gone in penetrating to Alexeievka caused me 
some astonishment.” Itis not enough to say that 
rurgeneff had mastered style, that his own was 
perfect in artstic simplicity and refinement. 
He was himself, to the utmost, high-bred—gentle 
to the last fibre. 





of Oxford, 
Davis, of Dudley, Mass., 
ants. North Andover, Mass, : 
1884. Pp. vii. and 610, 

THIS is a large and careful record of the issue of 

Samuel Davis, who was a grandson of William 

Davis, at Roxbury, in 1642, together with a 

shorter account of the issue of Joseph, son of 


Mass, and Joseph 
and their Descend 
Geo. L. Davis. 


Samuel Davis, 





the emigrant. It is in one respect a valuable ge- 
nealogy, for the dates are given with due exact- 
ness. It is, however, intentionally excludeq 
from a place among the best of such works, by 
its plan. The descendants of Davises in the fe- 
male line are included in the record and in the 
arrangement; so that the book is mainly com. 
posed of little fragmentary bits of the history of 
many families. 

The author says that he does tbis knowing 
that it conflicts “in a measure with the dictum 
of professional genealogists” That dictum is 
based upon the common-sense idea that every 
family, since the establishment of hereditary 
surnames, is confined to those bearing the 1 ame. 
In Great Britain, indeed, a desire to claim relg- 
tionship with the blood-royal, or even the no- 
bility, leads many persons to trace descent by 
the spindie side. With us, onthe contrary, the 
better idea isto aim at a correct picture of the 
increase of the clan. Of course, a book like 
this entirely obscures that result, and renders 
the vast collection of no interest to the statis- 
tician, and of trifling value to the genealogist. 
It is a pity tosee so much labor and zeal mis- 
spent. Had the author arranged the records of 
a single town, by families, he would have laid 
us under an obligation. 
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George Washington. 
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‘“‘We heartily commend the volume to young 
and to old. Itis veritable bistory, but it is his- 
tory in undress and not in court clothes.’ "—The 
Churchman, 
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